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Up the Great Inlets of the Canadian Northwest 


cA Motor ‘Boat Cruise Along the ‘British Columbia Coast North from Uancouver 


By FessENDEN S. BLANCHARD 


O one who has cruised in Cape Cod and Buzzards 

Bay waters the coast of British Columbia offers a 

striking contrast. Instead of sandy shores and 
warm shoal waters, dotted with sails heeling over to the 
typical southwester, one finds on the West Coast steep, 
rugged shcres, snow-capped mountains, cold, glacial 
waters, and a perfect network of inlets and narrow pas- 
sages, through many of which the tide rushes and whirls 
at a rate seldom seen by the New England coast mariner. 
As to the wind, if our experience of two and a half weeks 
was any indication, it either blows not at all, or else 
blows strongly along the passages between the hills 
dead ahead or dead astern. If you 
are lucky enough to have it astern 
the current will probably be run- 
ning against you. Hence we saw only 
one sail boat in 600 miles of cruising 
—and that was a small rowboat 
with a sail on it. By contrast, the 
tide rips make the waters off West 
Chop seem peaceful indeed. 

As every one knows, the island 
of Vancouver runs northwest along 
the coast of British Columbia to- 
wards Alaska, for about 300 miles. 
Between this island and the main- 
land run a maze of narrow passages 
in many different directions — some- 
times to a depth of over 100 fathoms, 
and with mountains rising to a 
height up to 8,000 feet. It is not for 
sail boats, but it is the place par 
excellence for the motor cruiser. 

To begin at the beginning, the 
Colieen is a 36-foot motor cruiser 
drawing two and one-haif feet, with 








Colieen’s crew rowing up a glacial river 
near the head of Bute Inlet. Snow-capped 
mountains rise on three sides. 


a cruising speed of eight knots and a full speed of ten or 
twelve. Her crew consisted of David L. Webster and 
Mrs. Webster (the owners), Mrs. Blanchard and my- 
self. Webster and I pushed the self-starter, hauled up 
the anchor, and decided where to go next (not without 
opposition at times). Our wives, in turn, cooked, washed 
dishes, and gave daily object lessons in keeping a boat 
clean and a crew well-fed. 

Leaving Vancouver on July 19th, our course took us 
northwest along Georgia Strait. A little over 100 miles 
from Vancouver comes the famous Seymour Narrows 
narrowest part of the passage between Vancouver Island 
and the mainland. This is what we 
read in the Canadian Government 
Tide Tables: *‘ Strangers finding the 
ebb running are advised to navigate 


at slack water only South 
bound: — This is the most awk- 
ward passage to make through 


Seymour Narrows and should not 
be attempted except at first and last 
hours of the ebb and then only by 
handy ships with at least 13 knots 
speed. On big tides a speed of 
16 knots and a vessel particularly 
quick toanswer her helm is necessary 
for a safe passage during the second 
and third hours of ebb. . On the 
flood tide 17 knots is required to 
drive through at full strength of 
spring tides.”’ 

Needless to say, our first venture 
into Seymour Narrows was planned 
very carefully for slack water and as 
we went through it looked very 
harmless, indeed, for a place where 
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(Left) Knight Inlet penetrates 

fifty miles into the mountains 

and abounds in _ beautiful 
waterfalls. 


(Right) Tide rips in Seymour 
Narrows through which we 
were tempted to shoot the 
Colleen at half tide in spite 
of the warnings given in 
Canadian tide tables. 








whirlpools are said to draw down huge logs, or even 
boats. As we went through tamely some of us were 
rather disappointed at the accuracy of our slack water 
calculations, and plans were at once made for another 
visit on the way back — hoping then to see from the 
shore, at least, what the narrows look like at half tide. 
At Telegraph Cove, near the westerly end of John- 
stone Strait, we heard our first stories of some of the 
special ‘‘attractions’’ of the neighboring country - 
from grizzly bear adventures at the head of Knight Inlet 
to tales of Indian villages — which offered interesting 
opportunities for exploration — with their totem poles 
and potlatch buildings. With the Colleen snugly made 
fast to a float, and almost surrounded by logs, we spent 
a very interesting evening talking with the two young 
Canadians who run the sawmill and with the skipper of 
the power boat Athero, who cruises those waters summer 
and winter, selling cannery and sawmill supplies, and 
who seemed to know every tide rip and whirlpool in 
those parts. . 
‘ At the northwesterly end of Vancouver Island we 
pushed out into Queen Charlotte Sound and the open 
Pacific just to get a taste of a tide rip and the ocean 
swells. Coasting on the rollers into the tide rip at the 
mouth of Goletus Channel was the nearest approach to 








Colleen is a 36-foot cruiser of two and one-half feet draft. 





surf riding I have ever had. Our harbor that night 
Bull Harbor on Hope Island — was the finest one of our 
whole trip — with its almost concealed, winding en- 
trance, and its comparatively shoal water. We soon 
learned that the chief difficulty was not to find harbors, 
but to find them with shoal enough water in which to 
anchor. 

On the way back towards Knight Inlet we stopped at 
Hardy Bay where we found Indian shell mounds and 
heard tales of Klondike gold rush days and the adven- 
tures of three Scotchmen and a cockney who had once 
got down to eating crow. At Fort Rupert, nearby, we 
found one of the old Hudson Bay trading posts and a 
village occupied by remnants of the tribe of Kwahiutl 
Indians. While there we heard of an old man named 
George Hunt, whose mother was an Indian, and who 
was the greatest authority in those parts on Indian cus- 
toms, having assisted Professor Franz Boas in his stud- 
ies of the Indians of the northwest. So we looked him up 
and had a most interesting time. It was at Fort Rupert 
that we acquired Hawenus. We found him lying on the 
ground, neglected, a wooden image of an Indian chief. 
Our wives asked Mr. Hunt if we could walk off with 
him. It was necessary first to ask the chief of the village. 
The chief’s consent and his amusement that we should 
want such a thing was sure proof that tourists and col- 
lectors had not been that way. 

Two days later, after some strenuous times in tide rips 
near Alert Bay, we anchored for the night off a deserted 
Indian village at Gilford Island. As the water was too 
deep to allow enough scope without hitting the outlying 
rocks or shore as she settled back, we carried one anchor 
to the beach and another to a rocky islet. It was a 
‘“‘spooky’’ experience wandering around the village and 
crawling through the space left by a loose board into the 
principal potlatch building. There we found masks and 
various painted wood carvings lying around in the dirt 
and large painted totem figures, weird looking in the dim 
light. 

Next came a run of 30 miles or so along the narrow 
Tribune Channel around Gilford Island and then up 
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Knight Inlet, which penetrates 50 miles into the moun- 
tains. At each turn new scenes of beauty rose up before 
us. A cascade sliding gracefully down a smooth rock 
almost tempted us to try a ‘‘shoot the chutes.’’ But the 
barnacles dissuaded us. Into Knight Inlet tumble many 
waterfalls, some several hundred feet high. Some of us 
thought it would be a fine plan to let one of these — not 
the biggest one — wash off our forward deck. It did a 
very good job of it, but we resisted the temptation to 
have a cold shower ourselves. 

On the way up Knight Inlet we stopped at Glendale 
Cove and had our first taste of attempting to anchor in 
one of the great inlets. The river delta is flat, with a foot 
or two of water at low tide, and then slopes down 
sharply. After trying several times to anchor within 
reach of bottom and not within reach of the delta, 
Webster tried dropping the anchor with all the scope 
overboard and letting it hang until we brought up on the 
bottom, and drove the anchor in as we headed towards 
the delta. We didn’t sleep, however, with any feeling of 
security. 

At last we reached the grizzly bear country at the 
head of the inlet and came to anchor close to the sandy 
delta of the glacial river, 25 or 30 miles from the nearest 
human beings, so far as we knew. The tide was partly up 
over the flats and we could not get near enough to avoid 
some wading in glacial water with the ladies of the party 
on our backs. The delta stretched out for some little 
distance, broken only by dead trees lying here and 
there. While I was keeping one eye on the bushes lining 
the delta and another eye and both hands on some very 
active ‘‘bull-flies’’ I heard a call behind me. Looking 
back, I saw the others gazing intently at the sand. They 
were looking at the tracks of a large bear, below high 
water mark and thus fairly recent. We have a photo- 
graph which proves our point to some of those to whom 
we tell this yarn. That was the nearest we got to a bear 
— much to our disappointment and relief. 

After Knight Inlet we paid our second visit to Sey- 
mour Narrows — going through again at slack water 
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Getting the ladies aboard at the head of Knight Inlet where we 
anchored close to the sandy delta of a glacial river. 


and anchoring behind Maud Island from which we 
planned later to watch the current at full speed. At last 
the current began to boil through and the temptation to 
try it in the Colleen became too much for the men of the 
party. One of the ladies who was bruised from being 
shot across the boat in a recent bad tide rip decided she 
had had enough. The other wanted to get closer to an 
eagle’s nest. Neither wanted to go through the Narrows. 
So Webster and I thought we'd tackle it ourselves. I 
stood up in the rope locker in the bow with my camera 
and we let the Colleen go through the middle of it, keep- 
ing clear of the whirlpools along the edge of the fastest 
current. We went through in grand style — the boat 
doing considerable leaping and plunging. In between the 
shower baths I got a couple of fairly good pictures. At 
slack water we came back again to port. 

According to the chart the only place affording a 
shelter along Bute Inlet was Orford Cove, and there the 
nearest sounding to the edge of the delta gave 44 fath- 
oms, which did not look so good. Luckily, our friend 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Chart showing course of Colleen. The coast of British Columbia is a maze of inlets and narrow passages through which the tide rushes 


with terrific force. 
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Luggers in a small French port. 


Fishermen of the Brittany Coast 


By N. WarinGTON SMYTH 


Drawings by the Author 





all races, have never found much favor for yvacht- 

ing purposes. The reason for this, probably, is 
that the dipping lug, which is the finest lifting sail in ex- 
istence, needs a large and energetic crew for efficient 
handling. The yachtsman who has no paid crew is in- 
variably short-handed, and the one who has such a crew 
will usually find a lack of the required energy. Fisher- 
men suffer from none of these things. Besides this, the 
lug rig becomes unwieldy in boats above 50 feet over 
all. 

The best development of the dipping lug was in the 
old Cornish boats, long since gone. Today the Brit- 
tany coast produces the finest examples. The chief dif- 
ference between the old Cornish types and these present- 
day Frenchmen is that the area of the lug forward of the 
mast is much less in the Frenchmen; because of this 
they can make quite long boards with the sail against 
the mast, without seriously affecting the speed of the 


UGGERS, although very popular with fishermen of 


Leaving Brest. Luggers are 

used from this port south- A 

ward along the whole coast \Y 
of Brittany. N 











boat. This they continually do, in contrast to the,Cor- 
nishmen who dipped their lugs religiously no matter 
how short the tack might be. 

Luggers are used from Ushant southward down the 
coast. They vary in detail and size from port to port, 
but all are used in the sardine and mackerel fishery. 
The hulls of these craft show the chief characteristics of 
the tunnymen, that is to say, high bold bows, sharply 
raked stern posts and rockered keels. 

The sterns are mostly transoms, but in many of the 
Douarnenez craft they are sharp; so great is the rake on 
the stern post that it is exceedingly difficult to detect 
the shape of the transom when the boat is afloat. They 
are all of light displacement, and the turn to the bilge 
is very hard, amounting almost to a chine in some in- 
stances. The dimensions vary from little 15-footers up 
to 36 and 40 feet over all. In the smaller craft the beam 
is well over a third of the over all length, but this is the 
rough ratio of the larger boats. The draft varies from 
two feet afi in the smallest to about seven feet in the 
largest, but is never more than a few inches forward. 

The rig consists of a large fore lug sheeting right aft, 
and a main lug sheeted onto the rudder head, which is 
always very large and heavy. The relative sizes of the 
two masts vary largely from port to port, sometimes 
the foremast being the taller, sometimes the main. In 
all cases it is a common practice to unship the mainmast 
when the main lug is not in use. How this enormous 
spar is hoisted up and down I have never quite made 
out, but I imagine by a tackle on the foremast. There 
is one interesting point of rigging; the luff rope on the 
sail is very light, but this is laced onto a stout rope 
which goes from the heel of the yard to the position of 
the tack. The only stay to the mast is the fall and pur- 
chase of the halliard. On some parts of the coast light 
running bowsprits are used and a jib set, but this is only 
on the smaller craft. 

For purposes of individual description it is coven- 
ient to start from the north and work southward. In the 
Rade de Brest there are a few fishing luggers, but they 


A small lugger running in for Morgat. 


are all small and are used principally for odd jobs. There 
are, however, a large number of luggers used for trading 
up and down the Rade and the Chateaulin River. These 
traders are rigged with two tall standing lugs and a jib; 
they are sharp-sterned and travel very fast in smooth 
water. The cargo usually consists of wine. Camaret has 
a few luggers, but this port is the home of the famous 
crabbing cutters, and the luggers found here have us- 
ually come around the coast from elsewhere. 
Douarnenez Bay is the home of the largest fleets. 
From the little port of Morgat in the northwest corner, 
there hails a distinct type. These have almost clipper 
bows and the main lug is nearly always the larger of the 
two. Ten miles across the bay is Douarnenez, in the 
southeast corner. From historic times this port has been 
famous for its luggers. The sizes range from 22 feet to 
36 and 40 feet over all. The hulls of many of them are 
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Up for a scrub. In many of the luggers the rake of the stern post 
is so great that it is difficult to detect the shape of the transom 
when the boat is afloat. 


not pretty; the bow is too straight, the sheer line has no 
flow in it, but runs straight down to the low stern; this 
gives a certain rakish expression, but is not attractive. 
Many of them are quite open; others are decked, leav- 
ing high bulwarks, but little head room below. As soon 
as they get underway these somber-looking craft wake 
up and begin to show off their fine qualities. Their speed 
is very astonishing. They will stand up to their large lugs 
in a hard breeze, working to wind’ard like a six-metre; 
one wonders why they do not sometimes capsize, for 
there is no outside ballast, and what there is inside con- 
sists mostly of stone. 

These craft never go far afield, but work within 20 or 











A Concarneau 
lugger. 


30 miles of their home ports. A calm summer morning in 
Douarnenez Bay with the sun just beginning to dis- 
perse the mists of dawn is a sight worth crossing the At- 
lantic to see. Dark outlines of sharply peaked sails be- 
gin to take shape, and gradually, as the mist thins out 
and disappears, the whole bay is alive with luggers. 
Most of them lie idle, waiting for the morning breeze; 
others move slowly under the impulse of sweeps. Here 
and there the squeaking of spars, disturbed by the swell, 
breaks the silence. 

The black hulls and dark tan sails are set off to the 
best advantage by the bright red or blue jerkins and 
trousers worn by the crew. They are an artistic crowd in 
their way, and delight in bright colors. The older a 
jerkin gets the brighter it becomes, for each additional 
patch is of a brighter and different color to the last. 

South of the Raz de Seine the luggers take on a pret- 
tier shape; there is more rake to the bow and more sweep 
to the sheer. A fleet sails out of Audierne and another 
from out the rocky port of Guilvinec just inside the 
Rochers de Penmarch, amongst them one or two luggers 
with blue sails. It is an attractive color this blue, made 
from a copper salt of some kind. Originally it was used 
for dyeing the sardine nets, but has now become quite 
commonly used for sails. 

It is very interesting to sail through a fleet and watch 
them catching sardines. In many cases the fishing is 
done from a large open boat. One man stands on the 

(Coniinued on page 98) 


Off Audierne. 











The Cabbage 
Rose 
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The Cabbage Rose becomes 


. and the pale old fisherman beat his breast 
as he looked out over the blue, 
for the N.E. wind, it was blowin’ west 
which it hadn't no right todo... 
(From ‘‘The Cruise of the Cabbage Rose,”’ by Wallace Irwin) 


ERHAPS I have always harbored a subconscious 

desire to own a small boat that could put to sea 

in the face of such ominous weather symptoms, cr 
perhaps it was the sheer beauty of line of the Cabbage 
Rose herself as I first beheld her lying on the beach at 
Chatham with ‘‘for sale’’ scrawled on her bow. Which- 
ever it was, I bought her for the proverbial song, and 
then began to wonder just what I was going to do with 
her. 

Twenty-four feet long, six feet beam, lap-strake white 
cedar, planks copper-fastened to oak frames, built by 
Crosby, and apparently sound and tight — if she could 
be made to sail I would have a thing of beauty and a 
joy for a while, anyhow, for, barring the old-time whale 
boat, a Coast Guard surf boat has a seagoing graceful- 
ness of line that is hard to beat. So I set about seeking 
advice as to rig from the local fishermen, ex-coast- 





Hauled out, showing underbody. 
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Being the Account of a Successful Attempt 


To Make a ‘Rowboat Sail 


By LANDON HumpHREYs 





fledged sail boat, able and yet lively. 


guardsmen, etc., who make up a goodly portion of the 
natives of Chatham. 

But these men take a dour view of things when 
‘summer folks’’ deviate from the orthodox catboat and 
start to experiment. Advice was plentiful but discourag- 
ing. “Oh, yes, she’ll saz/, but don’t set your heart on 
going to windward.” “‘ Yes, we used to sail ’em when I 
was in the service, but they ain’t smart, they’re logey.”’ 
The most logical objection came from an old-timer who 
simply said, ‘‘That boat was made for to row, not for 
to sail.’’ But I took another look at her lines and felt 
better; that boat ought to sail if properly rigged; some- 
one was wrong, somewhere. 

So I set off down the beach for the nearest Coast 
Guard station to see what kind of a rig was used when a 
surf boat took to sailing. Yes, they had one that they 
sailed now and then. The centerboard was long enough 
but too shallow, to my way of thinking, and the rig was 
a single stumpy spritsail that was about as much good 
for going to windward as a squaresail. ‘‘ Ballast? Oh, 
yes, two or three of the boys set up to windward, but at 
that, she’s tender.’’ Again I felt better. 

That night I laid her profile down on paper and 
sketched in what I thought was a well balanced gaff- 
headed mainsail and jib, all inboard. The jibstay came 
down to the stem and the boom stopped at the rudder 
head. 

I took this to the smartest catboat skipper in Chat- 
ham for criticism. ‘‘ You should have more main boom 
— that’s the part of the sail that puts the drive into 
‘em,’’ was his somewhat cryptic comment. So I took 
my pencil and eraser and dropped the hoist a bit and 
drew the boom out a couple of feet. I showed this to a 
friend of mine who draws pictures of ten-metre boats 
in his sleep. He shortly convinced me that several pro- 
fessors who had apparently spent most of their lives 
experimenting in aerodynamics had cenclusively proved 
that the leech of a mainsail was of no earthly use to 
anyone if it was there at the expense of hoist. ‘Cut 
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four feet off your boom and make her a Marconi,” 
was his advice. 

Now a Marconi rig on a surf boat would put a stop 
right there to any idea of owning a thing of beauty, and 
a Marconi rig on a round bottom boat with inside bal- 
last would mean tenderness beyond reason. On the 
other hand, a round bottom boat with that long boom 
‘‘to put the drive into her’’ would be an unhandy thing 
in a following sea. I once owned a sailing dory with a 
long boom and it was in the water most of the time when 
running free. So I went back to my well-balanced rig 
(on paper) and asked no more advice. 

Twenty-two feet of white spruce mast looked big, 
but proved to be a one man “heft”’ after all. This was 
stepped in the old mast step through the forward 
thwart just six feet from the stem. Nineteen feet of 
boom and eleven feet of gaff were forthcoming from a 
catboat that had seen better days. 

Most old surf boats have centerboards, but this one 
had lost hers, and the trunk had been cut off and sealed 
up a few inches above the flooring. A new trunk and 
board, making up in depth what they lacked in length, 
and a rudder and tiller were created at the local shipyard 
by a shipwright of the old school to whom time meant 
nothing, but excellence of workmanship every ihing. 
Four hundred pounds of railroad iron was red leaded 
and stowed under the flooring for ballast; the after- 
thwart was cut away to make room for a quarter deck, 
and the Cabbage Rose was launched with the aid of a 
few rollers and a great deal of heaving. 

A used suit of sails was recut according to my profile 
drawing, bent on one beautiful August morning, and 
that afternoon we cast off in a fresh southwest breeze 
and filled away on the port tack. 

Filled away was right, for I nearly filled the Cabbage 
Rose with salt water before I got her up into the wind 
aga 1. She had heeled over like a flash at the first puff, 
and although the main sheet was let run the jib kept 
right on working and she took her time coming up. We 
anchored, bailed her out, took in two reefs and tried it 
again. This time it was a little better, but I had to play 
tag with jib and main sheet to keep headway on her and 
still not take in too much green water. I had expected 
her to be tender, but not quite like this. Apparently, 
she was over-rigged or under-ballasted, or both. We 
returned to the beach — prepared for a lot more advice. 

A silent sunburnt stranger, who had appeared out of 
nowhere in a sailing canoe, stood there regarding us. 
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With 1600 pounds of ballast, Cabbage Rose came down to her 
lines. 


He offered no advice, but murmured dreamily, ‘I! 
owned one of those surf boats once and made her into a 
sloop a great deal like yours.’’ Here was real advice for 
the asking. 

‘Was she tender?”’ 

‘‘ All round bottom boats with inside ballast are tender 
to some extent, but a surf boat will take a lot of ballast 
— they’re so buoyant. I had 1,800 in mine, a ton wouldn't 
have hurt her.”’ 

Eighteen hundred pounds! And I had been trying to 
make her sail with four hundred! I looked at the Cabbage 
Rose — she certainly sat up on the water like a sur- 
prised duck. And then, this man had actually done it 
before. I turned to ask him a dozen questions at once 
— but he had gone. 

The next day I scraped together 1,200 pounds more 
ballast, stowed it aboard and set sail. It was as different 
as day from night. She was still sensitive until she got 
down on her bearings with her lee rail four or five inches 
from the water, and then it took a whole lot to put her 
any further. And how she did reel off the knots! 

It took me a few days to get accustomed to her, but 
if she had temperament to overcome she had personality 
to give in return. In a choppy sea or a tide rip she was 
dry and able, always climbing, never pounding. She 

(Continued on page 114) 
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There was plenty of space aft to move around in. 











Spindrift, an Elco 42-footer, owned by F. G. C. Lyon, of Oyster Bay. With a roomy, enclosed deckhouse, forward and after cabins, 
and a large galley, comfortable and attractive accommodations are had on a boat of this length. She does about 14 miles with two 
Elco Mcdel F motors turning twin screws. 
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The Perfect Florida Cruise 


Wandering Among the Keys and Channels 
of “Biscayne and Florida ‘Bays 


By VINCENT GILPIN 


OTHING very adventurous — no stunts, no 
perils — only twelve days ‘‘down in the keys” 
when everything went right. You know how it is, 

usually; plans miscarry, important items are forgotten, 
the inevitable gale comes at the wrong moment, and 
we enjoy ourselves in spite of these flies in the ointment, 
which we have come to take as a matter of course. 
Well, this time nothing was forgotten, it blew only 
when we needed wind, each day was filled with some 
especial interest, and each night spent in the appro- 
priate good harbor, so that this trip stands out as the 
best in long years of water holidays. 

It was planned one evening on the wharf at Coco- 
nut Grove, the soft warm sea breeze gently ruffling the 
bay, the young moon sinking into the pines in the west. 
The talk turned on Indian Key, which held the first 
important settlement on any of the islands —a pros- 
perous shipbuilding and wrecking community until its 
destruction by Indian raids in 1840. It developed that 
no one had seen it except ourselves. ‘‘Well,”’ said 
Mother, ‘‘There’s the Wadbun. Let’s all go for a cruise 
to Indian Key.”’ And not a dissenting voice was heard. 

There were six of us on the wharf, and Wabun 
‘“‘sleeps’’ only four, but down in the keys in spring a 
bunk on deck is an especial privilege. There were Miss 
\V., botanist, canoeist and born explorer; her brother, 
zoblogist; and their friends, Miss D. and Miss H., new 
to Florida and to cruising, the latter with only three 
days free. My mother was an old sailor, and I, from 
long habit of cruising single-handed, was skipper, pilot, 
crew, cook and cabin-boy, like the famous hero of the 
Nancy Bell, to whom there was more than one face- 
tious reference. 

Good old Wabun nodded at her mooring, a 41-foot 
ketch, built for Florida, with two feet draft, but of 
seagoing ability proved by many thousand miles of 
coasting and several ‘“‘furrin’ vy’ges”’ to Cuba and the 
Bahamas — a very comfortable and handy boat which 
through a long career has given more health and pleas- 
ure than any other craft I know. 

There remained only a little discussion as to what 
to omit from the baggage and what to include in the 
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Old Cape Sable, at the northwestern end of Florida Bay, which abounds in 


small lagoons, affording ideal anchorage. 

















Wabun, a 41-foot ketch, was built for Florida cruising on a draft 
of two feet and has proved a comfortable and handy boat. 


provision list —all covered quickly and with rare 


enthusiasm. 

We sailed on a Monday in March, in the usual per- 
fect weather of Biscayne Bay — and what that means 
only those who have experienced it can know. A lively 
sea breeze, warm yet refreshing, a brilliant sun beam- 
ing down through crystal air, and just enough sea to 
give life to the boat and send an occasional dash of 
spray on deck forward. And oh, what clear, blue-green 
water, straight from the Caribbean, via the Gulf Stream 
— pure, salt, inspiring! 

There wasn’t half time to enjoy it before lunch 
approached — and you may be sure meals were not 
allowed to lag under such circumstances. It was Wa- 
bun’s custom to have fruit and sandwiches under way 
at noon, prepared by anyone who was not at the wheel, 
and this feminine crew went at the job with zeal, amid 
plenty of fun and seemingly some difficulty. There 
were to be Wabun cocktails — oranges halved and 
cored, with the yellow rind pared off, so that they could 
be eaten without plates or spoons. They need a sharp 
knife, accurately handled, for a hole through the skin 
means juice where it is least wanted; and I gathered 
from the exclamations, protests, apologies and laughter 
that several oranges suffered that morning. But they 
came at last, and the sandwiches, too, and vanished 
like smoke in the wind. There is no more 
fatal environment for food than the cockpit of 
a boat racing down Biscayne Bay through 
its sun and breeze and lively waves. 

We were headed for our favorite first an- 
chorage, Caesar’s Creek, the southern outlet 
of the bay to Hawk Channel, scene of the 
wild adventures of Black Caesar, last of the 
Florida pirates, who terrorized the coast a 
century ago, and now the home of ‘‘ Pahson 
Jones,” famous black homesteader, _fish- 
guide and preacher. His neat house on Por- 
gee Key we visited whenever possible, for 
fine fruits and vegetables, and even more 
for the unique philosophy of hard work and 
good cheer which made their success, and 
was expressed eloquently both by the Pahson 
and by Moselle, his jolly, energetic Ba- 
haman wife. 

Anchoring in the familiar spot out of the 
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The old Knowles landing on Plantation Key. Here the first Florida 
pineapples were planted; hence the name. 












ides behind Caesar’s Rock, the old pirate’s headquar- 
rs, we spent an interesting hour on the Pahson’s 
lantation, where a wealth of tropical fruit trees flour- 
hed in the crannies of the jagged coraline limestone, 
nd tomatoes made good crops, though scarce a quart 
soil was to be seen. We made small gifts — pep- 
rmints, ginger-snaps, bright cretonne for cushion 
vers—and got grape fruit, limes, tomatoes, and a 
sh of baked fish in return, with a running fire of stories 
the Pahson’s adventures in making this wilderness 
me. 

Tn the shallows about the wharf we enjoyed a fine 
yw of sea anemones and other bright growths, visible 
through air in the brilliantly clear water. Then back 
Wabun, hungry for a good supper, and ready for our 
ad-swept beds soon after. Here V. and I distinctly 
d the advantage of the others in being crowded out 
the cabin, for nothing can equal the charm of a bunk 
 -leck in the soft caress of the Trade wind, welling 
bpndly in across the Gulf Stream, pure, mild, dry, 
1¥%e no other night wind I know. The entire cabin was 
t§us turned over to the ‘‘women-folks,’”’ who were 
tyeeby more comfortable, and our extra passengers 
made things better for us all, instead of worse. Com- 
plete oblivion settled on us in short order. 

““uesday came in with splendid, quiet, fair weather, 
and the new surroundings gave a new savor to grape- 
fruit, coffee, oatmeal, eggs and 
bacon. We were off promptly, 
with a parting gift of hot biscuits 
from Moselle, and swung back 
through the creek, gleaming blue 
between the billowing green man- 
groves, into the opal and turquoise 
of the lower bay. Then through 
Cutter Bank to Card Sound’s 
lovely sparkling expanse, past An- 
gelfish Creek, fishing headquar- 
ters, with several anchored house- 
boats, and so by dredged bars to 
little Card (where now the high- 
way bridge crosses to Key 
Largo), into Barnes Sound and 
Jewfish Creek, over which the 
railroad reaches the keys. 

Here we paused to mail letters, 
then hurried on to see as much 
new country as possible before 
Miss H. left us next day. All of 
this, though familiar to Wabun, 
was new to her present crew. As 
far as they were concerned we 
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Fledgling pelicans, one of the 
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“ | . . lovely winding waterways, lying mirror-like between billow- 
ing emerald walls of mangrove foliage ... ”’ 


might be exploring unknown lands and waters — and 
who can tell the eager thrills of exploration? Who 
knows what wonders may appear around the next 
headland, or what new worlds may lie enfolded in the 
next bay? 

The way led across Blackwater Sound, the northern 
end of Florida Bay. Westward lay ‘‘ Boggy Creek,” 
in which we all floundered and struggled in the days 


‘before Flagler’s dredges opened a better passage south- 


ward. We now headed for the latter — Dusenberry 
Creek —a natural tide-cut between the mangroves, 
made navigable by dredging the bars at its ends. Parts 
of it are lovely winding waterways, lying mirror-like 
between billowing emerald walls of mangrove foliage, 
and calling almost irresistibly to the canoe on deck, 
‘*Come and see me!”’ And it opens finally into a beau- 
tiful land-locked lakelet a mile or so across — Tarpon 
Basin. 

Thence we passed through more dredged bars into 
another arm of Florida Bay, and out of that again by 
Baker’s Cut, a new opening through a very long narrow 
key which saves a wide circuit. And so on southward, 
past the ‘‘shoal”’ which is one of Flagler’s coal barges, 
sunk, with its load, in 1906; past Pigeon Key and Ham- 
mer Point to Tavernier Creek at the end of Key Largo. 

This is a mangrove-lined inlet between Largo and 
Plantation Keys. We dropped the canoe, with the three 
girls, at its mouth, and proceeded 
to anchorage near the old Knowles 
landing on Plantation Key. By 
the time we were snugged up, 
they had paddled its length to 
the Hawk Channel and _ back, 
delighted with its beauty. 

On the Knowles place we found 
a new owner, Captain Webster, 
retired from the sea to raise to- 
matoes. These islands seem to at- 
tract seamen; the first Florida 
pineapples were planted here by 
Captain Benjamin Baker, about 
1860 — hence the name, Planta- 
tion Key. This was {for a time in- 
explicably changed by the Coast 
Survey to Long Island, though 
the real name remained in com- 
mon use, even by the railroad. 

We had in mind an Indian 
mound from which I once took 
fragments of ancient pottery, and 
we found it untouched, but well 

(Continued on page 114) 








75 feathered 
species identified by our zodlogist during the 
cruise. 
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A GLOUCESTERMAN. 
From an etching by C. J. A. Wilson. 


(Courtesy David Bendann, Baltimore) 
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EIGHT-METRES IN SEAWANHAKA CUP MATCH, 1929. 


(Courtesy Harlow McDonald & Co., New York) 


From an etching by Yngve Edward Soderberg. 
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What I Told My Boys in the Twilight 


Part II-—Trieste to Cardiff — 


And a ‘Blow in the Irish Sea 


By JoRGEN FENGER 


From the Danish by Frederic A. Fenger 


OLLOWING our departure from Trieste, the 

sailing was comparatively easy, down the Adriatic 

and through the Mediterranean, but when we had 
again cleared the Straits of Gibraltar and come out into 
the Atlantic, where we might begin to expect bad 
weather, it was well along toward the equinoxes. Nor 
did they fail us. After we had doubled Cape Finisterre 
and were holding up for the Gironde, there straightway 
came a long heavy swell from the westward, and then 
the breeze which presently developed into a real *‘ west- 
erly,’ with such high seas that the captain dared not 
run for the entrance. The ship was now hove to, as it is 
called, and we lay under close reefs, holding on the wind 
for three days till the gale blew itself out and the seas 
eased a bit. 

One of those days while we were off the Gironde, was a 
Sunday. The ship pitched and rolled deeply in the un- 
easy seaway, and I experienced in high degree the 
qualms of seasickness, but naturally I had to attend to 
my work just the same. While I was washing up after 
dinner, I had such a terrible attack that a blood vessel 
must have been broken inside me, for I threw up a deal 
of gore. I was a bit doleful, partly because even now | 
had not become ‘‘seaworthy”’ after such a long time, 
and partly because I was not a little worried at seeing the 
blood, so I fetched my troubles to the captain in the 
hope that I might be allowed to turn in. He took it quite 
casually, however, and only said, ‘‘Oh, nonsense, boy, 
you have been eating too much pudding, you pig,” 
which was the only comfort I got. He was pulling my 
leg, though, about the pudding, for I had not tasted the 
miserable stuff. I knew, well enough, that it was made of 
meal, water, syrup, vinegar and prunes — not a very 


tempting dish for one who was already faint with 
nausea. But the cure, if one can call it a cure not to give 
in, was probably the right one, for it was the last time 
that I have ever thrown up from seasickness. 

As the weather cleared, we again laid our course for 
the mouth of the Gironde where we took on a pilot who 
maneuvered the ship up the river with great skill as the 
tide served. For at times there was a strong current 
against us, due to the great difference in the water level 
which was caused by the ebb and flow, so that we had to 
anchor every six hours while the tide ran hard out. At 
last our ship was moored among many other vessels, to 
the buoys well up abreast the town, and we began to 
unload with a bustle and liveliness which the French- 
men could not equal. 

While at Bordeaux we learned that we were to go, in 
ballast, to Cardiff whence we were chartered to take on 
coal for the East Indies. Now that was a voyage worth 
while — if only I were something more than a mere 
cabin boy! 

In Bordeaux the greater part of our stores for the 
forthcoming voyage were taken aboard. There was an 
unreasonable quantity of biscuits, | thought, in large 
rum casks, many barrels of flour, meat, pork, groceries, 
wine, sardines, dried vegetables, and so on; but what 
greatly impressed me were several large baskets filled with 
round red Edam cheeses. All this was stowed down in 
the provision room which was a pa : of the tween decks, 
divided from the cargo space by a stave-work something 
like a garden paling. There was no light but what might 
find its way from the after hatch when it was open, or 
through a littie grating that was placed just beyond my 
bunk, by the after companion from the half-deck to the 
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cabin, and forward of the wheel. Any other place would 
not fall to the lot of a cabin boy in those times, and this 
I shared with the dog, Perris. Though her basket was 
kept here, she more often preferred my bunk to gnaw 
bones in and hide whatever she could filch from the 
caboose. And when she had pups — while we were hove 
to in the Bay of Biscay — she managed to deliver them 
in my bunk and, what was more, ate a couple of the 
puppies on my new blanket. 

The voyage to Cardiff took only a few days, but our 
loading lasted for some time as the coal could only be 
brought out in dry weather. Air shafts of wood were 
laid down, fore and aft, and athwartships in the cargo 
space, in order to prevent the collecting of gases and the 
spontaneous combustion of the coal which was going to 
the tropics and would be in the ship for a long time. 

But at last we were finished, took our pilot aboard, 
had the tug ahead, and were away on what was to be a 
real voyage. So far we had only been coasting, as we 
looked upon it, in those days, from a ship that burthened 
eight or nine hundred tons. 

Hardly had we stood out from St. George’s channel, it 
seemed, when the wind became adverse and a storm 
blew up from the southwest. So there we were in a 
deeply laden ship which threshed against the heavy seas 
without making any appreciable gain, while I thought 
that we went under rather than over the water. Even the 
able seamen pronounced our vessel to be an extraor- 
dihary ‘‘water-sow.”’ In fact, we were so often awash 
that it was impossible to keep our footing, and we had 
to take to the spare spars (along the bulwarks) and 
thence clamp on to the lower shrouds in order not to be 
carried away by the torrent that raged on deck every 
time the vessel shipped water. Knowing no better, I 
naturally assumed that this was the usual thing at sea, 
and many a time, while washing up, I got such a ducking 
that the dish-pan with plates, eating gear, and myself, 
went sailing along the deck. Even now I can remember 
how warm the sea water seemed in comparison with the 
cold air, when it poured down green on me. But it was 
not so nice afterwards, however, when my shoes were 
full of water and I had not a dry thread to my name. 

In time it became rather difficult to find clothes to 
change into, for it was impossible to get anything dried 
out in such weather. It is curious how, little by little, one 
loses heart from being wet and cold for days, yes, weeks. 
Aft, they were feeling the press of it, not to mention the 
sailors, while I became more serious and more reticent 
than usual— but then it lasted for nearly three weeks. 

And so we were getting nowhere, as one might say. 
We had hoped that in a week’s time we would have 
fetched down into a milder climate. Our sails split again 
and again, so that we had to bend on others, and the 
cordage on deck — even to well up in the shrouds — 
became so washed out that much of it was reduced to 
mere dingbats. The captain grew more and more 
worried and finally made up his mind, after figuring out 
our position, one day — we had seen no sun — to run 
off for Falmouth. 

After conferring with the mate, the course was laid 
and once more we sailed with a fair wind, the men being 
content, at least, at the prospect of getting dry clothes 
on their bodies, and a little rest. Already we began to 
reckon that if all went well, we would get into Falmouth 
the next evening. 

At four in the morning I was routed out as usual and 
was just about to get my coffee pot ready to fetch to the 
caboose and fill it, when I heard such a whistling as I 
shall never forget. On deck it was black as pitch; the 
ship careened hard over and lay for a moment as dead as 





though she were in a duckpond. Hoarse shouts were 
heard from the captain and the mate, but no one could 
make out what they were calling. Then came an uproar 
as though all Hell’s minions had broken loose, the sails 
whipped and boomed as though cannon were being 
fired up there in the rigging, and it looked pretty much 
like it, for that matter, for fire streamed in flashes from 
the tops’! sheets, which were heavy iron chains, and 
from the bunt and leech lines, as they parted and 
whipped stridently through the air like gigantic whips of 
fire. That terrible alarum surely lasted nearly half an 
hour, till every sail that was on her was torn to shreds 
and pieces. There was nothing left to take in, and it was 
our good fortune that neither sheets nor cloth held, 
otherwise the entire rig would have gone by the board, 
or the ship swamped. 

It continued blowing — though not as cyclonic as 
when first the squall broke upon us — while the ship lay 
a’hull in the trough of the sea. 

Day came at length, and some pieces of tarpaulin 
were secured in the weather mizzen topmast shrouds in 
order to hold the vessel’s bow into the sea a bit. Toward 
forenoon it cleared somewhat and we sighted land under 
our lee — high land and all along to looard — both 
ahead and astern, as far as the eye could range. 

The officers had misreckoned the ship’s position and 
laid our course too far to the northward, so that we had 
fetched in above Land’s End instead of to the south of it. 
This was pardonable enough, for they had seen neither 
sun nor moon for three weeks. Had we not em’ untered 
that violent squall, but continued to run off on the same 
course and with the same speed as before the sails were 
blown away, we surely would have run the ship ashore 
on Cornwall before daylight — so it was our good luck 
that the sails had smoked! 

And there we lay — all three tops’ls gone, and we 
were without the jib, middle-jib, and fore-stays’l — toll 
for the storm and the mighty Atlantic — right in upon 
Cornwall's ironbound cliff-coast. 

It was now a case of all hands, that is to say there 
were no watches below, and we started to bend on sails 
to replace those which had been blown away, but it 
progressed slowly because of the storm and the rolling 
of the ship. The wind was so heavy that the sails had to 
be secured again, as soon as they were bent. So the day 
passed with a strangely solemn tranquility about the 
work, while between man and man there was a good will 
that sufficiently. betokened the seriousness of our 
situation. 

When night came — and it was a long night as it was 
toward the end of November — there was a little rest 
for the crew. But there was not much sleeping, and all 
hands longed for daylight. It came in time, and all eyes 
spied anxiously to see how much nearer we had ap- 
proached the land during the night. Yes, now one could 
make out quite plainly the mist-covered mountains. 

We continued to bend sail all forenoon and secured 
them, as on the day before, the captain declaring that 
the ship would capsize if they were set. 

That noon, it was a sad mid-day meal in the cabin. 
The captain, who felt the responsibility most, ate 
nothing, but sat in his own room and read. A couple of 
times he spoke to me in a friendly way about the people 
at home. For my part, I did not look upon the situation 
as being so grave, though this, of course, was due to my 
inability to understand the seriousness of it. As with the 
rest on board, I was pretty sure that in the course of the 
coming 24 hours we must go ashore and be wrecked, but 
in my ignorance I hoped that perhaps we might get off 
with our lives, for one had heard of such things before. 
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And then to think that I would get out of being a cabin 
boy and actually come to go to sea again as a sailor. Yes, 
that might very well happen! 

In the forecastle, the meal had been somewhat livelier. 
At one o'clock a deputation from the crew laid aft and 
asked to see the captain. They had first asked the mate 
why sail was not made, but he had replied that the cap- 
tain still held to the belief he had expressed the day be- 
fore that, in such an event, the ship would be swamped. 
Now they would talk with the captain himself. The 
spokesman, Christian Riis Larsen, 27 years old and a 
native of Less, stepped forward and suggested politely 
but firmly that the crew wished sail to be made. Again 
the captain declared that he knew the ship and that if an 
attempt were made to carry sail in the present state of 
wind and sea, she would capsize. Whereupon Christian 
answered, ‘All right, captain, let her sink. As it is now, 
we know how it will end. Let us clap on. If we run the 
vessel under at any rate we will die as men and sailors.”’ 

So the captain gave permission to make sail, and one 
bit of cloth was set after another to such effect that 
toward the evening the ship began to make good progress 
through the seas. As night came on we could distinguish 
lights on shore, and our case still must have been serious 
for, at eight o’clock when I was allowed to turn in, old 
Schmidt warned me to put on my best clothes, from 
inner to outermost, in order to arrive decently ashore if 
we were wrecked. 

Following his advice, I crept into my bunk in full 
muster and slept soundly enough till about midnight 
when I was awakened by a rough shaking. ‘‘ Turn out, 
boy, and make it lively!”’ 

“Well, now,”’ thought I, ‘“‘here she goes,’’ and I was 
not slow at laying on deck where a light shone right in 
my eyes, to looard and so clear that the water between it 
and the ship glittered like gold. My next order was, ‘‘Go 
and make coffee — not too much water in it, we had 
enough of that the last time. We'll soon have the pilot 
aboard — a bit smart, now!’’ And you may well be- 
lieve, that it went smartly. ‘* Didn't get clear of the cabin 
that time, but it might easily have proved to be a tight 
pinch to get ashore up the steep cliffs, so perhaps it is 
best as it is,’’ thought I, as I brewed the coffee, which 
smelled delicious. 

The next day we anchored in Cardiff Roads where 
we were to lie in order to save dock charges, as we had 
only lost sails, cordage and loose gear on deck. The hen 
and pig houses had gone, though the four pigs were 
saved and had been put down on top of the coal where 
there was about three or four feet of clearance under 
the deck. 

The captain went ashore and returned the next day 
with sail-makers and carpenters who were to take 
measurements. He also brought out a number of letters 
which had come after we had left. Very friendly, he 
called me to one side and gave me a letter with a black 
border. My heart nearly stopped beating and, right off, 
I thought that my mother had died. I hardly dared 
open the letter, but it was managed at last, and 
mother's familiar, somewhat embellished hand-writing 
immediately apprised me that I need not fear the 
black edging around the envelop and paper — it was 
no one of the family who had died, but our dear lovable 
king, Frederick VII. Mother, alas, was such a good 
patriot, and I had thought that I was hard hit, while 
now I was almost on the point of shouting from joy 
as I got the real significance of the mourning, and that 
it was neither mother nor any of the near ones who were 
— Well, I was lucky. The King I didn’t know so 
well. 
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We lay in Cardiff Roads, then, while they sewed on 
our sails and worked on our rigging ashore. But it 
continued to blow, and Cardiff Roads is a bad place for 
lying at anchor, for there is a strong current and a 
considerable sea can build up here. One fine night we 
went adrift and fetched up fairly hard, on a sand bank. 

The outcome of this was that the next day the captain 
had a tow boat bring the ship in to the dock. At last 
we lay still again, and those of the crew who were off 
watch were afforded a ‘‘farmer’s night,”’ that is, from 
eight o'clock till six in the morning, in their bunks. 
And though the ship had not sprung a leak from her 
grounding out in the roads, it took some time to get 
the sails and the rest of the gear in order, so that we 
came to pass Christmas at Cardiff. 

What I marveled at, after we had come into the 
harbor and I reviewed the events which had occurred 
on board from the time we left Cardiff until we were 
back again — especially on that morning when the 
cyclonic squall broke upon us, and the days following, 
when apparently we were surely sending our ship to 
her end — was that curiosity, as I would most aptly 
express it, with which I took in what was going on 
about me. I dared mention it to no one, but it was as 
though the whole of it had nothing to do with me at 
all, and actually I found it immensely interesting to 
watch the situation buoy up the spirits of the crew who, 
in the usual course, underwent a strenuous régime, every 
day. As I have said, I dared not mention this and I 
almost came to the conclusion that there must be 
something slack in my character. Since then I have 
often experienced something of the same feeling later 
in life, not only as sailor, mate, and skipper, but even 
as owner of my own vessel. Even though I would rather 
have kept still about it, I have naturally often expressed 
anxiety and uneasiness from an advance warning, an 
imagined or threatened danger, namely so long as I 
had not already done what was in my power to meet 
or avert the danger. When, on the other hand, I felt 
that I had observed the proper measures, or an unex- 
pected danger suddenly and unavoidably had come 
upon us so that according to my opinion there was 
nothing to do for the moment but sit tight or avoid 
what might happen, I have been able to stand quite 
still and watch the forces of nature make sport with or 
demolish valuable property. | have, unfortunately, lost 
a steamer in an ice-jam. Likewise, in the case of a 
collision, I have wondered as to that curiosity with 
which I could follow the destruction when one ship 
crashed into the other, though I have, thank God, 
never lost a man’s life in one. 

But I am straying a bit, and forget that it is the cabin 
boy who is talking. 

Our second mate was offered a berth as first on an- 
other vessel, and so was paid off, which I did not mind, 
for he was a hard-fisted fellow who was not easy to 
please. Although things had gone somewhat better 
towards the last, as I had discovered that when he 
was on watch he would go down into the store-room 
and fetch liquor which he shared with the helmsman. 
One night, as he was passing my bunk with a bottle in 
his hand, I sat up and looked at him — without a word 
having been exchanged between us, we now had a 
secret in common. I would never have made use of it, 
but he must have feared me just the same and so he 
was less offensive toward me, after that. 

In his place, one of the sailors who had passed the 
examination, was made second. He was named Marcus, 
a Slesvig-Holstener from Kappel, and spoke Low-Ger- 
man. Small of stature, but strong as a bear, an excellent 
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seaman, hardy, upright in character and good-hearted, 
he was, in short, a little tyke for whom one could have 
respect, which I already had and that grew, as time 
went on. 

Those were winter days and hardly light till about 
eight o’clock, so the mates did not have their coffee at 
5:30, as when the days were longer, but when breakfast 
was served at seven. Just think, here were two lovely 
hours for sleeping — from four till six — for I could 
manage comfortably to do that small morning’s chore 
in an hour. But the routine was such that the cabin 
boy must be turned out at four, and the anchor watch, 
who routed out, gave no respite till he saw me clear of 
my bunk and in my clothes. The cook, who was turned 
out at the same time as I, really had something to do in 
the way of building his fire and making coffee and break- 
fast. So I trafficked with him to let me sleep an hour or 
two in the morning, and as his principles were none 
too strong, the thing was arranged. Of course I must 
turn out at four o’clock, but then I lay down and slept 
again on a sofa in the cabin, while Claus Dutch, as 
our new cook was called, got the coffee and the rest 
of it ready for the officers and awakened me a little be- 
fore I was to serve breakfast. Nevertheless, it was 
a proper risky business to engage in, and I knew well 
enough that I would get into trouble were I found 
out, yet I only recount this to illustrate what a 15-year- 
old boy will do in order to get a chance to sleep. The 
worst of it was that I sold myself, so to speak, to Claus, 
for among other things I had to furnish him with 
Geneva, which I naturally stole from the store room. 
But the penalty came very near to striking home. 
Now listen. 

One morning at four o’clock, I had brought Claus 
a bottle of Geneva and, as usual, had lain me down 
to my sinful but sweet repose in the cabin. About the 
time I was wont to be roused again, I awoke and stole 
into the galley where, to my horror, I found that there 
was no coffee ready, while Claus, between six and seven 
in the morning, was drunk as a poulterer. He just lolled 
about and clattered with his pots and pans, and it was 
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no good trying to talk sense into him. Fortunately, I 
secured the more than half empty telltale bottle and 
hove it overboard. Then I quickly made up a little 
yarn to the effect that Claus had been rather queer all 
morning, that he must have returned full from shore 
during the night, and now it had taken hold when he 
began to work in the galley — maybe he also had a 
little pocket flask with him on board. This taradiddle 
passed muster; Claus, the swine, was put in his bunk, 
and another had to function as cook that day, while 
I became clever enough, after that scare, that whatever 
I snitched for the men, henceforth, was not hard liquor. 

Of my other shipmates there was a young man, 
Theodore by name, who was the son of a customs 
officer. He had started on board as cabin boy and now 
had been nearly four years in the ship, so that he had 
advanced to ordinary seaman. In Cardiff, together 
with several of the men, he had gone to the Scandinavian 
Seaman’s church and had been much drawn to the 
friendly minister and the service. On the Sunday after 
New Year, I found Theodore forred in his shore clothes, 
in the afternoon, and asked him why he was not in 
church as during the week he had several times said 
that he was looking forward to it. 

‘Well, you see,’’ said he, ‘that I had, too, but then 
you know well enough that we were paid last night. 
I went ashore — we danced, and I got into bad com- 
pany — and so one does not go to church the day after. 
For even though I am a swine, I am not making fun 
of the Lord. It will be some time before I can have the 
face to go to church again.’’ Which, you see, is just 
a bit of sailor moralizing, perhaps not altogether wrong 
at that. At least, it made an impression on me. 

As the time drew near when again we were ready 
to sail from Cardiff, August began to think that four 
rix-dollars a month at best was all too measly a wage 
for which to go on an East Indian voyage, and so he 
wanted to leave the ship and look for another berth. 
Naturally, that could not be done in any ordinary 
manner, for once signed on, in those days, one was 

(Continued on page 94) 


Clewing up the main course. 
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Murreis very handy under power and makes 8% knots. Under sail Murre has proved most satisfactory, pointing high and footing fast. 


Some Experiences with a Motor Sailer 


How the “Murre,’ a 38-Footer, Filled Rather Unusual ‘Requirements 
By Leonarp H. Dyer 


E have spent the past nine summers on a small 

island in the Bay of Fundy, off the eastern end 

of Campobello Island, New Brunswick. Just 
beyond us, around East Quoddy, are the excellent but 
limited cruising waters of the Saint Croix River, and 
Passamaquoddy Bay. It is quite a jump, either up or 
down or across the Bay of Fundy, to the Saint John 
River, or to the cruising waters of the coast of Maine, or 
to Nova Scotia. The great rise and fall of the tides pro- 
duce strong and erratic currents; furthermore, the 
weather is very changeable. 

During past summers we have tried a number of 
different types of boats, including two auxiliary schoon- 
ers, a nice handy little sloop, and a number of motor 
boats. None seemed quite able to fit the varied require- 
ments. The power boats were useful because they would 
take us where we wanted to go, but without any 
particular pleasure. The auxiliaries and the sloop were a 
source of pleasure, but were of no utility. 

A year ago, in the July, 1928, number of YACHTING, 
under the title “‘A Shoal Draft and Seaworthy Auxil- 
lary,’ by Gordon Munroe, were the lines of a somewhat 
novel craft, which seemed to have possibilities for our 
use. With these lines was an intelligent discussion of the 
auxiliary situation. I entered into correspondence with 
Mr. Munroe, and as a result the Murre was built the 
past winter on our island by Wilmer C. Osborne, one of 
our neighbors. 

The original design, as published, was 35 feet long over 
all. This produced accommodations which seemed to be 
a bit cramped, so with Mr. Munroe’s assistance, the 
design was enlarged by scale to 38 feet, with a corre- 
sponding increase in all other dimensions, the propor- 
tions, of course, being the same. This gave us greater 
headroom and much more storage room. 

_ The boat, as will appear from an examination of the 
lines as published in YACHTING, and the accompanying 


photographs, is not unlike a raised deck motor boat with 
a knockabout sloop rig. The ballast is all outside, in the 
form of an iron shoe, weighing 6,500 pounds; the center- 
board and rudder are of wood. There is an abundance of 
room on deck, not the least of which is the forward cock- 
pit, containing the windlass and the anchors. Below, 
there are four berths in the cabin, with much storage 
room and a completely fitted galley under the raised 
deck. The engine is a Palmer three-cylinder 30 h.p. 
turning a two-blade feathering propeller of 24 inches 
diameter by 20-inch pitch, at about 800 r.p.m. 

The Murre was not launched until July, 1929, and 
was not ready for sailing for another month. From that 
time to the middle of October, when she was hauled up 
for the winter, she was used on two cruises, and, in addi- 
tion, was sailed as often as possible. It happened to be a 
summer without much wind, and she was not tried under 
sail as much as I would have liked. 

She behaves remarkably well as a motor boat, and 
seems to make at least eight and one-half knots, running 
on an even keel, without drawing down the stern. She 
turns quickly, and is particularly handy in running 
alongside floats and landings, due to her shoal draft and 
absence of bowsprit. Under sail she does very well. She 
points much closer than schooners I have owned, and 
foots fully as fast. As would be expected with such a long 
keel, she turns around with deliberation, but has never 
had to be helped about by backing the jib. In smooth 
water she will go to windward, and will tack without the 
centerboard. She seems quite stiff, and she is dry. 

Next year I hope to give her a more t!-orough tryout. 
As it is, she seems to fit the conditions better than any 
boat that I have had on the Bay of Fundy. Under power, 
she can make the outside passages in the minimum of 
time, getting into the desired sheltered cruising waters, 
and at that point she can be used as a sail boat. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Photos by E.. Levick 

Quicksilver II, owned by Albert E. Peirce, of Chicago, is the latest cruiser from the board of Charles D. Mower, N.A. She is a staysail 

schooner with a moderate rig, and is 65 feet long over all on a water line of 47!4 feet. A flush deck vessel, with a shallow cockpit aft, she 

is unusually roomy below, as the reproductions of the after stateroom and a corner of the main cabin show. For power, Quicksilver ITI 
has a 6-cylinder Lathrop motor. 
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Carlsark at anchor under Castello Branco. 


Across the Atlantic in Carlsark 


Part II--We Learn We Have Been “Shanghaied”’ and Are on Our Way to the Azores 
— Head Winds from Horta to Cadiz 


By Henry DeEveREUXx 


HE day after we saw the Canadian fishermen we 

ran into the French fishing fleet of St. Malo 

barkentines and three-masted topsail schooners. 
Three sent out dories to speak to us. We wanted fish, 
and after a prolonged gam in French with the dorymen, 
Weagant and I went over to the Cap Pilae. The men 
asked for cigarettes. We gave them half a pack of 
‘“‘Luckies”’ and they were as happy as schoolboys. The 
skipper hesitated for some time before going over for 
fear the fishermen would let the cat out of the bag and 
tell me our true position. On the barkentine the captain, 
Monsieur Beaujour Francis, of Saint-Suliac, awaited us 
and invited us to the cabin, redolent of generations of 
hardy fishermen, and offered cigars and sauterne. One 
of the men who came over to us in the dory (apparently 
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(Left) Tied up at the breakwater. 





the mate) joined us, and we four drank “A votre santé.”’ 
The captain pulled out charts and shorved,us the posi- 
tion, much to Weagant’s disgust; but they were blank 
charts, with the soundings only, and the secret was good 
for a few days more. The average voyage from St. Malo 
to the Grand Banks was about ten days. Coming over, 
the captain apparently concerned himself with latitude 
only, relying on dead reckoning and the sounding lead 
to tell when he was over the Banks. 

After our little conference in the cabin, M. Francis 
took us on deck, where the men skilfully, albeit some- 
what unappetizingly, dressed the cod for salting. Others, 
in fact, all who were not butchering, were busy baiting 
the night lines. He took us into the hold, well stocked 
with salt cod, hard as sole. leather, and fragrant withal. 


At Horta 


(Center) The pilot comes aboard. 


Loading “ gazolina.”’ 
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Baiting the night lines aboard the Cap Pilae. 


Walking upon the rows and rows of neatly stacked 
specimens was like walking through fine snow on a well- 
rolled lawn. On deck once more, the captain insisted 
that we photograph the crew. M. Francis was really a 
charming man, and his French far easier to comprehend 
than the Canadian patois. He insisted on taking an oar 
in the dory himself, so upon our return to the Carlsark, 
Captain Francis was our guest. With him came the 
younger of the two men who rowed over to us. We gave 
them two handfuls of matches and two bananas in ex- 
change for a bushel basket of fresh fish, assorted kinds, 
a big burlap sack full of French ship’s biscuit (good, 
too), and a quart bottle of sauterne. 

Well supplied, we sailed on, thinking what sturdy 
fishermen come from St. Malo, and how their life, which 
seemingly violated all our notions of comfort and sani- 
tation, produces strong, healthy men. As we drew away, 
13 of these St. Malo barkentines could be seen all around 
the horizon. 

Next day we lost our wind, but kept the swells. Our 
steady southerly failed us and little catspaws came out 
of nowhere from all around the compass. Visibility was 
very poor. By late afternoon we managed to pick up a 
light air. A whale appeared off the starboard quarter. 
The skipper grabbed the rifle and prepared to drive 
him away, but the old boy sounded and reappeared 
away off to port. We looked eagerly on the other side, 
but never spotted him. I was glad the old mossback had 
seen fit to depart without further suggestion on our part. 
That evening we lost the breeze again, and wallowed 
aimlessly. Sails were left standing to catch stray cats- 
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Local boat tacking out of Horta against the head wind. 
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Weather permitting, we took the midday meal on deck. 


paws. When the mainsail slatted it would snap, and 
with the rattle of three travelers the sound was like 
that of artillery practice. 

These are the times that try men’s souls, especially 
when the motor will not start. Our starting battery had 
run out and the engine was too close to the bulkhead to 
be properly hand-cranked. Fog came in during the eve- 
ning —- you’ve seen such weather, and know how we 
felt. As consolation a school of porpoises came to play, 
and had a great game of tag under and around the ship, 
the phosphorescence they stirred up being the only 
light visible. The next day was an equally trying one. 

Sunday morning, July 28th, dawned gray and un- 
pleasant. There was no wind at all—-even the sea 
eased her motion. Rummler now took my place as cook, 
which gave me the early morning watch. The previous 
night the mainsail had acquired a bad rip along the 
upper batten pocket. It would have been worse had we 
used the battens. I sewed it, and upon going off watch 
left it furled, as it was entirely useless in the ‘‘ Paddy’s 
hurricane.’’ When everybody came on deck after the 
watches below, Rummler and Schoales unshipped our 
dink and went for a spin up and down the oily swells, 
the little Johnson purring contentedly behind. This was 
as near to a flat calm as I ever wish to be in again. The 
stillness and heat was such as to drive away all ambition. 

Carlsark is very much underrigged for Long Island 
Sound work. For sea work her sail plan is splendid, and 
consequently, although somewhat inconvenient, the 
leverage of the spars on the hull was far less in a roll 
than with the usual taller Marconi. The stout sticks, 
of Oregon pine and Austrian spruce, were not the kind 
to be shaken out of their spindly dignity. 

That noon, over the dinner table, Carl sprung the 
surprise and told us of our destination. We had all been 
shanghaied! Instead of offshore near Newfoundland, 
Carlsark was already half way to the Azores where we 
were really bound. Now we were after adventure for fair. 

Heretofore the motor had refused to start, due to 
battery trouble. We rigged a four-point frame on the 
flywheel, wound some sash cord around it, and bent the 
cord on to the end of a spare halliard on the mizzen. 
Then the mainsheet was unrove from the starboard 
quarter block, and the halliard rove through it. Wea- 
gant squatted at the motor, ready to nurse it along. 
Schoales and Rummler tailed on to the free end of the 
halliard, while I sat at the bridge deck hatch with a 
sharp knife. When they pulled, the cord unwound and 
turned over the motor until she began to fire. Then the 
cord started to wind up again. I gave a wild slash and 
the motor spun merrily, with a few yards of sash cord 
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Pico is the highest point in the Azores and the “ barometer”’ 
of the islands. 

still clinging to the flywheel. What prevented us from 
nd starting before was that we could never get in such a 
ke position as to make the motor turn over enough to fire 

regularly. The job of drilling the holes in the flywheel 
ly casting for the four-point frame was a strenuous one. 
id The skipper remarked that we would never have worked 
to as hard without the stimulus of high adventure. 
e- The motor went on about 2:00 p.m. It was a bohing 
ve hot day, and calm to boot, so we spread everything to 
y, dry, and went under power till early next morning, 
D, when we picked up the sou'wester. Soon the Gulf 
ly Stream was with us, a beautiful expanse of deep indigo 
e. blue water, glorious sunrises and sunsets, and playful 
* squalls. The ship was well equipped and in first-class 
a condition for a Transatlantic passage. Once the sur- 
, prise of being shanghaied was over, we could sit by the 
IS fire and read sea stories with an easy conscience. 
e At this season the prevailing winds on the North 
e Atlantic are westerlies, and our southwester stayed 


h with us for six days straight, only hauling a trifle when 
| the land approached. Our best day’s run was 140 miles, 
and our average 110 to 120 miles. On the way over we 
encountered no gales, our only bad weather being in the 
St. Lawrence when our sail blew out. The sou’wester 
gave us a beam wind, the best and most comfortable 
point of sailing for long passages. The ship steered her- 
self for hours on end with the tiller lashed; everything 
stayed in place, both in the galley and the chart room; 
and we could do as we pleased with but an eye on the 
compass occasionally. 

Our system of watches gave everyone abundant sleep. 
Two hot meals a day were ample, with a pick-up break- 
fast. Rummler made some great stews—no food 
wasted on the Carlsark. There is no use trying to go to 
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The harbor of Horta presents a picture pleasing in form and 
in color. 


sea in this age with salt horse, ship’s biscuit, goldfish 
and ‘‘canned willie’? supplying the main fare, when 
there are modern canning facilities at one’s disposal. 
We lived well all the way over. The day before reaching 
Flores we had ham, potatoes, onions, and rice pudding 
from the pressure cooker. At anchor under Castello 
Branco, Saturday evening, supper consisted chiefly of 
pancakes made with sour cream from Montreal and 
pancake flour from Sydney. Between the easy life and 
the abundant food, everyone filled out, Weagant 
especially. 

Oh, what sailing that sou'wester gave us! The days 
in the Gulf Stream were of an intriguing beauty. 
Our nights became heavy and warm and rich with 
moisture. Sailing this way was ideally beautiful. One 
night a flying fish struck the mizzen and landed at my 
feet. It was tricky dodging the Gulf Stream squalls at 
night, but we always managed to evade irouble. My 
watch gave me the only light wind period of the day, 
when the wind petered out and it was often hard to 
keep the sails full. Schoales, relieving me at 5:00 A.M., 
had it for a time, later picking up the day’s breeze 
which was always blowing merrily by the time I had 
finished my watch below. Our usual wind was force 
three to four, Beaufort. 

Weagant took sights all along. The course continued 
120 degrees, until the noon sight on August 2nd showed 
us 62 miles from Flores in the Azores. Then the course 
was altered to give a bit more easting. The last day the 
wind hauled a trifle, giving more of a quartering breeze. 
Sometimes, as I looked at those ugly blue-black seas, 
in early morning, I thought we’. be pooped surely, but 
Carlsark’s short counter never gave the seas a break. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Chart of the Carlsark’s passage from Ithaca, New York, to Cadiz. 
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The Scharenkreuzer 
Arrives Way Down East 


“A ship has to be respected, actually and 
ideally —” Joseph Conrad 


By Joun Tyssowsk1 


INCE 1914 small yacht racing has been the vogue 
at Northeast Harbor. Interest has been centered 
on two principal classes; the 17-footers, after the 

design of Edwin A. Boardman (Class A), and the 1714- 
footers, after the design of B. B. Crowninshield (Class 
B), both gaff rig knockabouts. These classes have grown 
until, in 1928, it was necessary to divide Class A in 
order to avoid undue crowding, particularly at the 
start. 

The Northeast Harbor Fleet is essentially a one- 
design racing organization where interest centers on 
competitive tests of the individual skippers: keen racing 
rules. And, up to the summer of 1928, all suggestions to 
modernize rig in the standard classes were frowned down. 

Gradually, however, interest developed in more 
modern and also larger yachts, stimulated, no doubt, 
by reports of Genoa jibs, Professor Curry’s theories, 
and soon. In 1928 we added an ocean race for schoon- 
ers of the Malabar type. This, although most successful 
and adopted as an annual event, only served as a spur 
to the groping for the ultimate; for, after all, at North- 
east competition centers in individuals, and with schoon- 
ers it becomes more a test of teams — the crew becomes 
more important and in proportion the element of per- 
sonal competition is reduced. 

Finally, a year ago the race committee was instructed 
to investigate the possibilities of a class of somewhat 
larger boats than the ‘‘A’s” or ‘‘B’s,”’ and different 
enough so as not to detract from the existing flourishing 





The Swedish 30-Square-Metre Bacchant at Marblehead, showing 
her much-talked-of spinnaker, set without a boom. 
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Valee, one of the new Mt. Desert 30-Square-Metre Class 
Scharenkreuzers. She is shown with her small jib. 


classes, yet suitable to Down East conditions, 7.e., 
strong tides, anything from a zephyr to a gale, fogs 
(sotto voce), rocky shores, or what have you. A simple, 
easy assignment! 

As usual, the work fell on the highest paid (?) member 
of the committee — the chairman — and proved a most 
interesting winter sport. Practically every well estab- 
lished class or design here or abroad was considered; 
Sound Interclubs, Triangles, Herreshoff ‘‘S’s,’’ the new 
Atlantic Coast One-Designs, and many others. Then, 
one day, Clifford Mallory, I believe it was, suggested 
that we investigate the new square-metre classes. 

After getting over the shock of my first study of the 
hull and, more particularly, the sail plan (and learning 
to pronounce ‘‘Scharenkreuzer’’), I decided that if we 
were to try something new, this certainly was the new- 
est. It had all the earmarks of a really seaworthy racing 
craft, and yet kept within the bounds of a man-for-man 
racing yacht. With some fear and trepidation, | made 
the suggestion to the committee, and, somewhat to my 
surprise, they agreed in the selection. This was toward 
spring and although details were sent to members, it 
was found impossible to secure definite orders “sight 
unseen.’ Meanwhile, I had been negotiating with a 
Swedish yachtsman largely responsible for introducing 
these yachts in the United States, and gradually working 
my own interest to the point where the temptation to 
make a try was irresistible. 

Commodore W. B. Eddison had agreed to order one 
of the new boats if enough interest was aroused to start 
a class. Then he went to the West Coast just as it looked 
as if the matter would have to be put off until 1930. 
Soon after, my resistance gave away completely and I 
wired Eddison that I was ordering a Swedish 30-Square- 
Metre which I was certain could trim his. He replied 
something to the effect that California had already 
trimmed him pretty completely, but to order his, too, 
and name her Aguila. The order was placed late in 
April by cable for the Valee and the Aquila with the 
Holm Yacht Varv, Gamleby, Sweden, and July 23rd, 
they arrived, via rail from New York, at Mt. Desert 
ferry. 

After admiring the hulls until our eyes were sated, 
we set to work. By the next afternoon we had them 
rigged (somehow) and in tow to their moorings at 
Southwest and Northeast Harbors, two .trangers in 
the hands of skippers who could not even translate the 
Swedish directions or specifications. And for a while we 
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both thought the boats themselves could not under- 
stand English as we knew it. We began, even, to talk 
about ourselves and our ever willing crews as ‘cheap 
Chinese labor’’ and wonder whether we could ever 
make them sail, for ships ‘‘will not put up with bad 
art from their masters.” 

Each trial was an experiment; jibs numbers one, two, 
and three, the ribbon-like Svenska spinnaker, the short 
boom, interfering shrouds, all provided problems and 
very often amusement. But, gradually, either we began 
to solve the riddles or the boats began to understand 
American. 

For our August Series we instituted a miscellaneous 
class for the ‘‘30’s,”’ an ‘‘S,”’ two Atlantic Coast One- 
Designs, and a couple of non-class knockabouts. This 
was only partially successful owing to the wide diver- 
gence in performance of the different boats under 
varying conditions. For instance, in light airs the “S” 
boat (with 425 square feet of sail area against 323 
square feet for the ‘‘30’s’’) left the ‘30’s” too far 
astern to consider it a race; partially because of poor 
handling, as we later learned. Then, one day, it blew 
a bit, and the 30-Square-Metres jumped into fame in 
Mt. Desert waters. Before then it had been: ‘‘ Have 


you seen the funny looking Swedish sardine boats?” 


But after that it was: ‘‘Say, have you seen those sardine 
boats perform when it blows?”’ And in the final score 
for the series, the Aquila stood well at the top, with 517 
points to 273 points for Frederick O. Spedden’s ‘‘S” 
No. 1 which finished second. A tribute this, to Commo- 
dore Eddison’s determined and painstaking efforts to 
master the new ship, and he’s no mean skipper, either! 
The Atlantic Coast One-Designs, for some reason, shied 
from the races and seemed to prefer private ‘* brushes’”’ 
and unfortunately the other yachts, including the Valee, 
were not able to compete in the full series of races. 

In the latter part of August came our annual three- 
day cruise with four special races, and it was arranged 
with Commodore McCormick-Goodhart and ex-Com- 
modore Redman, of the Bar Harbor Yacht Club, to 
race the ‘‘30’s” in the class of Bar Harbor ‘‘S’s,”’ ten 
of which joined the ‘‘party’’ as guests. One Marconi 
rigged Class B boat, Shad, also raced in this division. 

The first race from Northeast Harbor, around the 
south end of Mt. Desert Island and halfway up Bluehill 
Bay, is a hard race always, with very tricky wind and 
tides. First one, then the other of the ‘‘30’s”’ led, and 
finally, some couple of miles or so from the finish, they 
engaged in a private luffing match — ‘‘cat-fights” as 
we call them — during the course of which no thought 
of the ‘‘S’s” in the race was given by either captain. 
“S” 18, sailed by Walter Ayer, crossed the line first; 
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(Left) Valee’s underbody is a thing of beauty. 
(Center) Stern view, before Val/ee took the water. 
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Photo by W. B. Jackson 
One of the German 30-Square-Metre boats that raced at Marble- 
head in the international team match last summer. 


then all of the other ‘‘S’s,”’ save one. The two “30's” 
fought to the line, for eleventh and twelfth place, the 
Aquila nosing over six inches ahead. 

Next day, the race to the Kollegiwidgwok Club, at the 
head of Bluehill Bay, developed into a spinnaker run 
of some seven or eight miles in a fair breeze. Again the 
‘* 30’s”’ fought it out, boat for boat, but at least remem- 
bered that there were others in their class and finished 
with the Valee seconds behind ‘‘S” 8, sailed by Henry 
Fox, and the Aquila in fourth place close behind Elinor 
McCormick's ‘‘S”’ 6, which finished third. For this race 
Commodore Milliken awarded a special trophy to the 
Valee as the first 30-Square-Metre winner in these 
waters. 

The race back to Seal Cove that afternoon was in a 
spanking breeze — just about all the boats in the other 
classes could handle — and in this the ‘‘30’s’’ showed 
their superiority in heavy going. The Valee finally shook 
her special rival loose and finished about four minutes 
ahead of the Aquila. After half an hour or so, the others 
(and in less number than the starters) began to straggle 
in — schooners, ‘‘A’s,”’ ‘‘B’s,”’ ‘‘S's,”” ‘“‘“MDI’s” and a 
few of the ‘‘O’s’”’ —all more or less water-logged and 
with drenched crews. On the ‘‘30's"’ we knew we had 
been in a blow but, aside from spray and scud, not a 

(Continued on page 96) 





(Right) The two ‘30’s” on flat cars as they 
arrived at Mt. Desert. 

















“How Much Water Have We?’ 


How the Coast and Geodetic Survey Runs Soundings by the Use of the Fathometer and ‘Radio 


By Tom WuiTE 


when entering strange harbors and visiting 
strange coasts, is that concerned with the amount 
of water under a vessel's keel. Is there enough? 

This ever-recurring question is most quickly and 
effectively answered by consulting the U. S. Govern- 
ment charts. The Coast and Geodetic Survey publishes 
700 charts, covering 103,000 miles of shore line, includ- 
ing islands, bays and inlets of the continental United 
States and its insular possessions. Keeping this maze of 
data up to date and, at the same time, extending the 
scope of the work over waters which have not yet been 
surveyed, is the immense job laid out for eleven “‘capi- 
tal’’ ships, scores of tenders and launches, and hundreds 
of men. 

If all this work were done with the lead line, and 
offshore soundings made only in clear weather within 
sight of nearby landmarks for bearings, it would be a 
different story; we could not get the charts we have 
today. As it is now, a survey ship can work under almost 
any kind of weather conditions, including fog and utter 
darkness. In all sounding work, whether performed 
from a launch in three fathoms of water, or from a capi- 
tal ship fifty miles offshore and steaming in about 300 
fathoms, the fix —or position — is relatively as im- 
portant as the sounding itself. A sounding without a fix, 
and an accurate one, means nothing; and, of course, a 
fix without a sounding would be absurd. Every sounding, 
then, is based on three dimensions: depth, latitude and 
longitude. For the purpose of this short article, refer- 
ence will be had only to some of the methods and in- 
struments employed when taking deep-sea soundings 
and those used to secure definite fixes when no mountain 
peak or lighthouse is visible. 

When making coastwise charts, the first requisite is a 
shore line survey. The latitude and longitude of a start- 
ing point are determined astronomically. A base line is 
measured, and an azimuth observed for the determina- 
tion of a meridian which may be considered uncertain 
to the extent of only one inch in ten miles. From this, 
base control points are located by triangulation, fur- 
nishing the backbone of the survey. The shore line 
between these points is charted by means of a plane 
table. 

Next comes the marine survey. The depth of water is 


(ik perennial problem of navigation, especially 








Planting a hydrophone near one of the control stations on 

shore. This instrument picks up sound waves caused by 

the bomb explosion, the disturbance being transmitted to 
shore and returned to the ship by radio. 


determined by measuring the time required for sound to 
travel from the ship to the ocean floor and back. This is 
accomplished by means of the fathometer, which makes 
a train of soundings at a rate as fast as four per second. 
The inner circle of the fathometer dial is scaled off in 
fathoms from 1 to 100, along which a red light flashes 
and registers the depth. The outer circle of the dial is 
scaled off to indicate depths between 100 and 600 
fathoms, along which a white light flashes at given 
depths. All readings are indicated directly in fathoms. 
Sound travels through sea 
water at about 800 fath- 
oms per second, depend- 
ing on temperature, 
pressure and salinity. The 
measurement of time in- 
tervals, then, is the prin- 
ciple upon which both 
methods are based. 

The fathometer and its 
network of wiring is 
hooked up to an oscillator 
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The Pioneer, one of the capital ships of the Coast and,Geodetic Survey. 
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bottom. With the return of the sound waves from the 
ocean floor, these waves are transformed into electrical 
impulses of the same frequency. Other sounds or noises 
about the shipset up currents of various frequencies, but 
these are filtered out and only the current caused by the 
echo is allowed to pass on to the fathometer’s amplifier. 
Here it is amplified to such an extent that it operates a 
relay, breaking a circuit in the primary of the transformer 
which induces a current in the secondary of the trans- 
former of sufficient voltage to cause a momentary glow 
of the neon tube, giving a direct reading in fathoms on 
the face of the dial. The fathometer’s sound producing 
device — the oscillator — is electrically operated. In 
addition to sending out sound waves to the floor of the 
ocean, this instrument can also be used for transmitting 
code messages through the water. 

In order properly to hook up soundings with posi- 
tions, T. N. T. bombs are fired from the ship at intervals. 
The instant of the explosion is recorded on a chrono- 
graph. The sound travels through the water, reaching 
two hydrophones submerged off control points, pre- 
viously referred to, which are about twenty miles apart. 
Each hydrophone is connected by cable to an apparatus 
which operates a radio transmitter. When the sound of 


the explosion strikes a hydrophone, a dash is sent out, 


which is picked up by the ship’s radio receiving set and 
recorded on the chronograph, thus indicating the time 
required for the sound to reach each of the control 
points. From this the distance of the ship from each of 
the two stations is readily computed, giving its position. 
Knowing the course and speed, all soundings taken 
between explosions are located with reference to the 
last bomb-firing. 

All of the C. and G. S. capital ships are equipped with 
one- and two-pound tin can containers, and cast iron 
shells, 14-inch thick, which hold 514 pounds of T. N. T. 
Fuses, detonators and other material, as well as the 
explosive itself, are carried in a magazine which in case 
of fire can be readily flooded. Of the explosive mixtures 
commonly used, T. N. T. is considered the least danger- 
ous to handle. The smaller sized bombs are exploded to 
reach shore stations not over forty miles distant, while 
the 514-pound size have been used when working in 
areas up to 210 miles offshore. 

While sounding based on acoustic methods is ex- 
tremely accurate, it is often found necessary to employ 
the wire drag method to locate rock pinnacles which 
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The inner scale of the fathometer dial registers depths, in 

fathoms, from 0 to 100, by means of a red light. A white 

light flashes along the outer scale, registering depths from 
100 to 600 fathoms. 


frequently rise sheer from the bottom. Unless soundings 
are made at the very tip of such pinnacles they are of 
little value; even when using the hand lead, the weight 
will slip down the sides until it finds a resting place, 
often far below the highest point. 

Every possible precaution is taken to eliminate the 
least element of error in measurement. At given inter- 
vals the vessel is stopped and a cast made with the lead 
line. This is hoisted aboard again by a specially devel- 
oped electric winch which records exactly the number of 
fathoms of wire paid out. While making such soundings, 
instruments are attached to the line which give tem- 
peratures and salinities along the sea bottom, such 
data being necessary as it affects the rate at which 
sound travels through the water. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Diagram showing method of radio-acoustic range finding. 


Sketch showing “‘red light’? method 
of fathometer operation. 








The Building of Hotspur 


By Atrrep F. Loomis 





OMFORT and speed are two of the attri- 
butes of a sail boat which are generally 
supposed to be antithetical, one being 
obtained at the expense of the other. 
If you go into the second-hand market 
and ask for a ‘‘comfortable family boat, 
beamy, and, you know, something that 

will stand up in a seaway,’’ you close the door on all 

racers and other craft that can get out of that seaway. 

The first boat I owned, the Hippocampus, was of this 
comfortable type, and a delightful little cruiser she was. 
Easy in her motion, she stood up to everything that 
came along, and after her baptism in a blow off the 
Delaware Capes my shipmates and I never devoted an 
anxious thought to her seaworthiness. Cruising down the 
coast on the way to Panama, we encountered numerous 
head winds, and for five or six days at a time remained 
at sea, indifferent to the movements of the glass. At 
night, if the clouds threatened, we furled the mainsail 
and jogged along under jib and jigger in the traditional 
manner of yawl cruisers. We ate, slept, and stood 
watch in perfect comfort and utter disregard of the 
passage of time. 

My experience with other sailing craft being at that 
time, 1921, an absolute zero, it occurred to me only once 
in our four-months’ cruise to Panama that Hippocampus 
might be improved in one particular. We were becalmed, 
I recall, off the Isle of Pines which, in turn, is off the 
south coast of Cuba. We were not only becalmed, but 
we had been becalmed — one, two, three days. Each 
morning the new daylight gave us the same view of a 
hilltop on the Isle of Pines; each afternoon we forcibly 
wrested 15 miles of easting from a tropical bayamo; each 
night we drifted back to where we had been in the morn- 
ing. But this was, I conceived, the natural order of 
things in a sail boat when gasoline for the auxiliary 
power cost fifty cents a gallon. I ‘‘grun” and bore it. 

Then, on the third morning, when the light was still 
crepuscular and there may have been a mist or a haze 
lying over the glassy surface of the water, I doubted for 
the first time the perfection of the Hippocampus. Our 
sails hung lifeless from their gaffs and the telltale at the 
mainmasthead was drooping disconsolately when out of 
the half light appeared the topsails of a tall yacht. They 
were, miraculously, full of wind, and the apparition did 
not last long. In five minutes the tall, silent ship had 
passed on her way to Jamaica. And we were still 
becalmed. 

















It then occurred to me that comfort might possibly be 
a relative instead of an absolute state. Was the Hippo- 
campus, staunch cruiser though she was, any more com- 
fortable than this flying Dutchman whose topsails were 
snatching a zephyr out of the clouds? Was I any happier 
in the knowledge that my boat could stay out and take 
anything than the owner of the tall yacht in his knowl- 
edge that he could get in without taking it? As I say, 
I wondered about the perfection of the able cruiser. 

Yet this doubt was momentarily undermined some 
years later when, crossing the Sound on a boisterous Oc- 
tober day, I caught sight of the Hippocampus. She had 
changed owners several times since I had sold her, but 
she was still the same unforgettable, dauntless cruiser. 
And while we, in Filatonga, were shortened down to 
staysail and mainsail and making rather heavy weather 
of it, Hippocampus was dressed in her full suit of clothes, 
stiff as a church, and serene as a deacon. Decidedly, I 
thought, there is something in this stability factor. 

My slow yachting education includes various ocean 
races in schooners more than twice the size of the Hippo 
— fine, able vessels which have given me an entirely 
new conception of the term ‘‘seaworthiness.’’ These 
ships can go anywhere, and as long as they have in the 
galley a cook who is slightly acrobatic, they go with 
comfort for the afterguard. But after a bit it began to 
be borne in upon me that when the sea picks up and 
the wind comes out ahead they do not go anywhere in 
particular. 

I have a middle-aged friend who spent the first years 
of his life on his father’s full-rigged ship. She was smaller 
than the average clipper of 40 years ago and her name 
does not appear in any of the records of fast voyages. 
But she could sail within six points of the wind, and 
often, beating up to Boston Harbor at the conclusion 
of a long voyage, outpointed the local schooners. So it 
seemed to me that with this as a standard of comparison, 
there was something wrong with a modern yacht rig 
which could do no better than six points in a tumbling 
sea. 

Linton Rigg and I sailed together on several of these 
schooner voyages and when, as will sometimes happen 
even on the best regulated races, the conversation 
turned to boats, we talked of the fast one we would 
build some day. She would be able, like the Jolie Brise, 
and fast, like the Haswell (now Diablo), and shé would 
have — yes, she would have not two sticks, but one. 
We did not know what the Marconi rig would do in a 


Construction plan of Hotspur. 
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gale at sea, so we rigged our imaginary cutter with a 
whopping big mainsail and shuddered to think of climb- 
ing ten or fifteen feet out to the end of the boom to pass 
a reef earring. 

That dream proceeded to the point of getting Starling 
Burgess to sketch in the profile of a cutter to be named 
the Priscilla — and you can see Priscilla’s sheer and 
ends if you look at a beam view of the Nifia. But the 
dream never got to the financial stage, and we had a 
good deal of fun without spending a nickel. When we 
woke up I found that I did not want a big transoceanic 
cutter that must be manned by a crew of eight or ten, 
but a small cutter that could be shipped across the ocean 
and manned by Mrs. Loomis and me. 

Up to that time Rigg had never designed a seagoing 
sail boat and I had never had one designed for me, so, 
a year ago last fall, we started from scratch, and he 
drew up the lines of a 24-footer. As prospective owner 
I was most modest in my demands, merely insisting 
that the little boat be comfortable. But that is not the 
word I used. 

Since the days of the Hippocampus my definition of 
comfort in a small cruising yacht had undergone a com- 
plete transformation. I no longer thought of boat com- 
fort as the ability to stand up and take anything — 
and keep on taking it. A comfortable boat, it now seemed 
to me, was one which, in offshore cruising, would round 
a headland with a certain amount of discomfort and be 
snug in harbor while the beamy family boat was still 
slogging it. For move amiable conditions of wind and 
sea, the boat must have a tall rig to catch vagrant 
breezes which do not kiss the surface of the water. In 
short, I expressed to Rigg my preference for a fast, 
Marconi-rigged, windward-working cutter, and as this 
was just the ideal to which he had set himself, the work 
began. Violating tradition, which says that a design 
named will never be built, the name Hotspur was written 
down. 

At this point in my immaterial disquisition I feel im- 
pelled to nail a base canard that was whispered some 
months ago Under the Lee of the Longboat. Old Man 
Cap Stan, parting his venerable whiskers to windward, 
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The lines of Hotspur show a well- 


turned hull with an easy run and 
not too much displacement for 
speed. 


spat over the longboat the accusation that Hotspur had 
been designed not only by Rigg but by all hands and the 
cook. Casey Baldwin was said to have had a hand in it. 
and Chester Nedwidek, et a/ — Al in this case being I, 
who do not know a garboard from a leeboard. In other 
rumors to which Cap Stan was not a party, the Hotspur 
was honored by the association of the names of Herre- 
shoff and Burgess; and I still expect to hear that Noah 
was raised from the dead to contribute his advice. 

Let’s see what happened. Rigg laid down the lines of 
Hotspur — entrance, run, sheer, sections, diagonals, and 
all the other mysterious components which every now 
and then I try to comprehend, and when they were to 
his liking he took them to Nedwidek. Rigg has a won- 
derful eye for boats, but he does not have an N.A.’s 
technical education. Nedwidek has, and is besides an 
unusually well-equipped draftsman. So Nedwidek got 
busy on the lines of Hotspur, and where they were not fair 
he showed Rigg, and Rigg suggested changes to fair them 
and still retain the boat he had in mind. Together, they 
worked out displacement and centers and the like, and 
finally the lines were ready for the builder. 

Perhaps the reader will say that I have disproved 
what I want to prove. But my contention is that an- 
other architect could have supplied the essential techni- 
cal knowledge, whereas the lines of Hotspur bear the 
imprint of Rigg’s convictions. Without Rigg the design 
of Hotspur would be entirely different. She might even 
be a centerboard schooner. Perhaps, again, | make too 
much of a matter that is of major interest only to de- 
signer and owner. But Hotspur is a good girl, and I don’t 
like to have her paternity questioned. 

With the lines prepared, the question of building came 
to the forefront. But there was never any real question 
of who would build, for last year Casey Baldwin came to 
the States. Casey, it will be remembered, built Nut- 
ting’s 7yphoon and sailed across to Cowes with him. 
He makes his habitat in Nova Scotia, and to most cruis- 
ing yachtsmen he is Nova Scotia. When people tell you 
that Nova Scotia offers the best cruising grounds in the 
world and that there is nothing to surpass the hospital- 
ity of the natives you may be sure that they have been 
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down to Baddeck to visit Casey. When he left the Bras 
d’Or Lakes and came to New York he entered into 
partnership with Sidney Ollendorff, Senior and Junior, 
to build and develop hydrofoils, the hydrofoil being a 
unique type of hydroplane which Casey and the late 
Alexander Graham Bell invented during the war. The 
new partnership acquired an old button factory near 
the railroad station at Westport-Saugatuck, Conn., 
hired a force of boat carpenters, and went to work. Soon 
the boat shop began turning out mahogany hulls of ex- 
quisite craftsmanship. But there was no sail boat under 
construction in the shop, and so the heart of the factory 
was still a button. 

What, I thought, could be more fitting than that the 
sail boat which was the premier design of a yacht broker 
should be built in a shop that had never before built a 
sail boat? Under such happy circumstances Hotspur was 
bound to be a success. Before long Casey and I began, 
vaguely, to talk terms. In this each of us was handi- 
capped — I by my assertion that I'd rather have Casey 
build the boat than anyone else, and he by his that he 
would rather build it than eat. Nevertheless, Rigg drew 
up an imposing list of specifications at least a dozen 
pages long, and a three-page contract, and on a day 
early in January we found ourselves committed to the 
building. 

In late January the work started and after the laying 
of the keel I haunted the shop. Here was something — an 
oak something, 15 inches thick by 18 across — that I 
could wrap my eyes around. Before long the horn tim- 
ber and the stem (if those are the names of the pieces I 
have in mind) were scarphed in and Hotspur had, in 
silhouette, a stern and bow and began to look like a 
Viking ship. I liked her better at that stage than for 
many weeks thereafter, for there was stark power in her, 
undisturbed by molds, battens, and staging. Then, on 
a blizzardy day, the lead keel was poured amid great 
excitement. 

I watched the bending of steamed frames and still 
later the laying of mahogany planks and Casey told 
me, when the planking was on, that if I could find a 
shim anywhere between the oak and the mahogany he 
would give me the Hotspur. So I spent a hopeful day in- 
side the hull, crawling around molds and over workmen, 
looking for a shim, but without success. 

Apropos of the planking, I had been prepared when 
the specifications were drawn, to have it done in cedar. 
Honduras mahogany, I imagined, was a wood for mil- 
lionaires only and I thought that if we had a rail cap of 
that precious wood we would be doing well. But Casey 
declared unconditionally for mahogany throughout. 
When he proved to me on the back of an envelope that 
for a boat of Hotspur’s dimensions — 24 feet water line, 
32 feet over all, 8 feet 11 inches beam, and 5 feet draft — 
Honduras would cost only $60 more than ordinary cedar 
I followed his recommendation. ‘‘ Mahogany-planked ” 
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Hotspur’s sail 
plan is that of a jib- 
headed cutter. 





can be said with infinite unction when a boat is up for 
sale. As for Hotspur’s solid mahogany boatswain’s chair, 
why that ought to double her value when my children’s 
children put her on the market 50 years hence. 

I am getting ahead of the story. Long before the solid 
mahogany boatswain’s chair was given me by an im- 
provident builder, Rigg had a full model of the hull. 
Whereupon, in the manner of old time designers, he 
studied the model — slept with it, neglected business 
for it, and ate with it propped up before him on the 
table. And he made the mistake of showing it to all and 
sundry. This was a mistake, because all and sundry had 
conflicting opinions about the model. Some said the 
boat would be easy in a seaway, but would never work 
out to weather; others, that she would pound like the 
devil but eat out to windward; opinions were also ex- 
pressed that Hotspur would run smoothly and would 
pull all Long Island Sound after her — provided, of 
course, that she was sailing in the Sound. 

As a result of the worry occasioned by these conflict- 
ing opinions, the designer’s hair turned white in a single 
night. As a result of his study of the model he con- 
cluded to fine slightly Hotspur’s forward sections above 
the water line and increase her plane of lateral! resistance 
by adding six inches to her deadwood. The lines were 

(Continued on page 100) 
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The old schooner Magic, first defender of the America’s Cup in 1870, whose career was brought to an end at the age 
of 69 years by a Key West hurricane. From one of the last photographs taken of her. 


The Fate of Magic, First Defender of the 
Americas Cup 


Some Facts not Heretofore Known of the Last Years and the End of a Famous Yacht 


N May 26th last, the hull of the old America’s 

Cup defender Mischief, which defeated the 

Canadian challenger Atlanta in 1881, was towed 
to sea off Boston and sunk with ceremonies appropriate 
to the passing of the last of the brave fleet, barring 
Resolute, that has for so many years kept this famous cup 
in America. Of the other defenders of ‘‘The Cup” in 
13 hard-sailed series, all of them have now gone, except 
the one that met Shamrock IV in 1920, many of them 
forgotten or fallen from their high estate before they 
passed into oblivion. 

Some record of the fate of each of them is preserved, 
except in the case of the .Wagic, the first successful 
defender, which in 1870 defeated the first challenger, 
James Ashbury’s Cambria, as well as a fleet of 13 yachts 
of the New York Yacht Club which sailed in that same 
race of August 8th. She had dropped completely out of 
sight. It was with great interest, therefore, that we re- 
ceived a letter recently from H. N. Rodenbaugh, Vice- 
President of the Florida East Coast Railway, who ran 
across the old craft in the harbor of Key West some years 
ago, and who later made inquiries to establish definitely 
her fate. 

The Magic was a centerboard schooner and was one of 
the smallest of the fleet that raced out to Sandy Hook 
Lightship and back that August day nearly 60 years 
ago. Built in 1857, in Philadelphia, she was already 13 
years old when she beat the challenger, by the handsome 
margin of 39 minutes corrected time. How Mr. Roden- 
baugh found and identified her, and subsequently 


learned of her end, can best be told by quoting from his 
letters: 

“About eight years ago,’’ he says, ‘‘shortly after I 
came to Florida, | was making one of my inspection 
trips of our railway, and, while examining the harbor at 
Key West I was struck with the graceful and attractive 
lines of an old, discolored hulk that was lying at anchor 
there, and which was, apparently, doing service as a 
barge or lighter. My curiosity was aroused by the lack 
of similarity of this hull with those of other craft in that 
vicinity, and, in talking with my staff, later in the day, 
I referred to my curiosity about the vessel. : 

“On a succeeding trip, I found that they had insti- 
tuted some investigation as to the identity of this old 
vessel, and I was informed that local rumor had it that 
she had, at one time, been a famous racing yacht. This 
clue led me to further study, and I found that she was 
all that remained of the old Magic, first successful 
defender of the America’s Cup in 1870. 

‘“‘T decided that, upon one of my trips, | would make 
a photograph of her, and send it to you for possible re- 
production in YACHTING as a matter of interest to yachts- 
men in general. I was very busy at about this time and 
I am sorry to say that the photograph was not taken. 
However, I never lost interest in her, and never failed to 
look at her graceful lines, whenever I was in Key West. 

‘After the Havana hurricane in October, 1926 (the 
Miami hurricane of that year occurred in September) 
I was examining our property to determine what loss 
we had suffered. When I reached Key West, as usual, I 
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looked for the hull of the Magic, which had always been 
anchored in mid-channel. She was not to be seen, and I 
was informed that she had been sunk in this Havana 
hurricane, whose broad path encompassed the harbor of 
Key West. 

“On June ist of this year, while looking for a book 
that I wanted, a faded photograph fell from one of the 
books that had been moved. It was the picture of a 
schooner on a marine railway, and, at first, I could not 
recall why I had kept it. A penciled memorandum, 
scribbled on the back, gradually brought back to my 
mind its history. My interest in the old yacht had im- 
pressed one of the members of our organization, and he 
was speaking of it in an informal meeting, with some of 
the citizens of Key West. Among them was a Cuban 
fisherman, who listened attentively to the story, and 
afterwards went to his home and brought out this old 
photograph and gave it to my assistant, who brought it 
to me. This must have taken place about five years ago. 
To make sure of my recollection, I examined the faded 
print under a magnifying glass, and was able clearly to 
discern the name Magic on the name plate at the bow. 
I gave the print to our official photographer, who made 
a fairly good reproduction of it, which I am sending 
with this letter.”’ 

As to the later history of the old Magic, Mr. Roden- 
baugh gives the result of his inquiries as follows: 

“While returning from New York, in June, 1929, I 
purchased a copy of the Sportsman and found in it an 
article relating to some of the defenders of the America’s 
Cup. It gives a rather detailed description of this vessel, 
and concludes by stating that she was broken up by her 
owner, Captain John Lowe, Jr., a pilot of Key West, 
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Florida, in 1922. As this was contrary to my own knowl- 
edge, I wrote to our general agent at Key West, to 
inquire if he knew the facts regarding her last days. I 
have just received this information which can be 
crystallized in a few paragraphs. 

“The Magic was last owned by Mr. Stephen F. Lowe, 
son of Mr. John Lowe, Jr., and was sunk during the 
Havana hurricane of October, 1926. As she was clogging 
the harbor, her owner turned her over to the Federal 
Government, or to the Coast Guard authorities, for such 
disposition as they might wish to make of her, and they 
towed the hull out to sea, and sank it. That corresponds 
with my own knowledge of her last days, although I was 
not positive until I received this letter from our general 
agent advising that I had not been misinformed as to 
the true name of the boat with the graceful hull. 

‘“‘T found further that Mr. John Lowe, Jr., purchased 
the boat about 30 years ago, from the Merrill-Stevens 
Dry Dock Company, of Jacksonville, Florida. A few 
years prior to this time, during the Spanish-American 
War, she was used as a dispatch boat, and, at the 
termination of that activity she was taken to Jackson- 
ville for dry docking. After this had been done, and 
necessary repairs made, there were not sufficient funds 
to pay for the cost of this work, so the Merrill-Stevens 
Company took her in lieu of payment, and sold her to 
Mr. Lowe. He brought her to Key West with a load of 
lumber, and she was used, after that, as a sponge boat, 
or as a runner for the sponge boats, she being so much 
faster than the other boats that she was very useful in 
running supplies to the sponge fleet. Later, she was 
placed in the pilot service at that port. 

(Continued on page 118) 





Forgotten 


Half-buried in the drifting sands, 

My shattered hull forgotten lies; 
Gaunt spectre of a gallant ship, 

Whose topmasts towered to the skies. 


I loved the witching, dancing sea 
(E’re she had false and cruel grown); 
I nestled safe on her surface fair, 
Till she cast me here, a wreck — alone. 


Yet, still, when moons are riding high, 
Or tempests ranging wild and free, 

She steals close to my battered side, 
And kisses and caresses me. 


WILLIAM C. NORMAN. 








The Bubble Sextant for Yacht Use 


By P. V. H. Weems, Lt 


> ANY mariners who have not used a 
bubble sextant are under the impression 
that it will overcome the difficulties of 
poor horizons in celestial navigation. 
As a matter of fact, the particular 
difficulty of a poor horizon will be over- 
come, but with such a great error of 
observation that it is well to caution the yachtsman who 
contemplates the purchase of a bubble (or aircraft) 
sextant for use aboard ship of its limitations. In order to 
show what errors might be expected under favorable 
conditions, a series of actual observations will be given. 

On October 6th, 1929, while the U. S. S. Cuyama.was 
steaming past the Farallon Islands, the horizon was 
obscured by fog while the sun was visible overhead. 
Also, a three bearing fix by radio compass definitely 
located the ship. Under these conditions, a series of 
observations were made with the Bureau of Standards 
Type Aircraft Sextant, undoubtedly one of the best 
bubble sextants made. The Cuyama is a large, steady 
ship; the sea was smooth, with a roll of only about three 
degrees. A series of observations were taken for each line 
of position, the altitudes and times being averaged to 
reduce the error of the bubble. There is, it might be said, 
no trouble in taking the observations, but what appears 








. Commander, U. S. Navy 


to be a good observation will have an error due to the 
bubble acceleration, or pendulum effect. By averaging 
five or ten ‘‘shots’’ this error is reduced to about five or 
six miles for average conditions at sea. 

Under good conditions, on a large, steady ship, and 
by averaging a large number of sights, very close results 
should be obtained; yet it must be stated that for small 
craft in any but perfect weather, the bubble errors will 
be excessive. Therefore, the conclusion seems to be that 
the bubble sextant may not be considered practical for 
small craft under all conditions. On the other hand, this 
type of sextant is a splendid instrument for instruction 
purposes, since observations may be made from an office 
window with all the ease of a sight taken at sea. The 
bubble simply substitutes for the sea horizon. 

For large ships, the bubble sextant will come in handy 
on many occasions. In the cases where evening sights are 
missed, yet when the stars shine throughout the night, 
the bubble sextant will be found a valuable aid to 
navigation, provided it is understood and used properly. 
To use a bubble sextant under these conditions, the 
navigator should be patient and should work many 
sights. 

With the new methods which make it possible to 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Chart showing difference between position of ship and lines of position worked up from four sights taken with 





bubble sextant on U. S. S. Cuyama. 
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was a very frugal man, and especially so in mat- 

ters pertaining to his ship. The loss of a sail or 
piece of gear would cause him to moan and groan as if it 
were the loss of some of his hide. But it was food that 
caused him the greatest anguish, and on Wednesdays, 
when the crew came aft for their weekly allowance of 
butter, marmalade and sugar, he would stay below in 
order not to see ‘‘so much good grub going to waste.”’ 

Before sailing on the present voyage, Captain Mac- 
Adam had been very lucky. He obtained, at a bargain 
price, a large amount of salt beef and pork, biscuits, flour 
and quantities of canned stuff that was about to be con- 
demned. “Not exactly spoiled, but good enough for 
sailors,’”’ he told the owners, ‘‘and you see, I can afford to 
give them ‘full and plenty’ and still save on the grub!”’ 

Everything was working out as Captain MacAdam 
had expected. On getting to sea he had mustered the 
crew aft. ‘‘Men,”’ said he, ‘‘which would you prefer: 
your allowance of food, according to the act, or, full and 

plenty?” 

“Full and plenty, Sir,’’ they chorused. 

“All right then, men, full and plenty it will be!” 

“Blimy, this ship ’ad a nime fer bein’ ’ungry. I think 
she’s going to be a little bit of orl right!’’ said one of the 
crew as they went forward. 

They had been quite lucky in wind and weather, and 
now, eighty days out, the Heather Dew was bowling 
along before the strong westerlies of the South Indian 
Ocean. Captain MacAdam was in good spirits. “‘Stew- 
ard,”’ said he, ‘“‘there’s not been a growl about grub 
since we left port. You’ve given the crew too much to 
eat! You’ll have to cut down.” 

“‘T’ve cut down, Sir, and cut down. I never fed men on 
so little in my life. And the grub, Sir! Why that barrel 
of beef I opened yesterday fair knocked me over, Sir! 
And the biscuits! They’re so crawlin’ with weevils and 
maggots, they ’ardly stay in the bread barge!”’ 

‘“ Well, cut down on the grub, Steward. A penny saved 
is a penny gained!’’ admonished the Captain as he went 
on deck. 

“It’s a fine strong breeze, Mr. Scott,” said he, coming 
up to the mate, “and if we keep up this gait, I’ll be 
thankful.” 

“So will I, Sir! I’ll be thankful if we arrive at Sydney 
before I starve!”’ 

“Starve? Starve? Why, Mr. Scott, what are you talk- 
ing about? I’m surprised! Aren’t you getting plenty to 
eat?”’ 

“Plenty to eat? Do you see this belt? Well, I’ve taken 
up four holes in it since coming aboard this ship and I 
expect to take up a few more, if I live.”’ 

“It isn’t the food, Mister. It’s you. It’s something 
wrong with your insides. You should take a dose of 
salts! There’s plenty of food.”’ 

“Yes, plenty is right! ‘Plenty rotten,’ as the China- 
man said! Not fit to eat!”’ 


(Civssav MacADAM, of the ship Heather Dew, 
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Full and Plenty 


By Epwarp C. JONEs 
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“Not fit to eat, you say? What about the crew for- 
ward? They seem to thrive. Look at O’Toole there at 
the wheel — ruddy and healthy.” 

“O’Toole,”” he called, ‘‘aren’t you getting full and 
plenty?” 

O’Toole flushed. ‘‘ Yes, Sir, we gets full and plenty!” 

“There you are,’’ said the Captain, ‘“‘what have you 
got to say now?” 

“T’ll still say that the damn grub is not fit for pigs,”’ 
growled Mr. Scott, now mad. 

“Not fit for pigs, eh? Not fit for pigs? Damn your 
hide! Muster the crew aft and I’ll show you whether it’s 
fit for pigs or not!”’ 

Mr. Scott walked to the break of the poop. “All 
hands aft,’’ he shouted at the top of his voice. 

The crew came slowly aft. ‘What is the old blighter 
up to now?”’ growled one. 

‘““Men,” said Captain MacAdam, “you all look 
healthy and strong and I know you’re happy, or you 
wouldn’t be singing so much during the night watches. 
You’re getting full and plenty, aren’t you?”’ 

“Yes, Sir!’’ they all shouted. 

‘There you are,’’ he continued, turning to the mate, 
“TI always like to see a happy, well-nourished crew. 
Look at them, Mister. Look at them! Look at those 
ruddy cheeks! Look at those paunches! Healthy and fat 
as pigs. That’s what full and plenty will do for men. 
Did you ever see a healthier, ruddier, better fed looking 
crowd of men before?”’ 

“Yes, Sir, I did once,’’. answered Mr. Scott. ‘‘I did 
once!”’ 

““You did, eh? And where was that?”’ 

‘“‘ At a barkeepers’ picnic I once went to at Margate!”’ 

“‘Barkeepers’ picnic.”” . . . Light seemed to dawn on 
Captain MacAdam. He opened his mouth to speak, but 
no sound came. He gasped, then all at once getting his 
breath, he yelled at the mate, ‘‘Go down in the hold for- 
ward there and see how things are!”’ 

He turned to the gaping crew. ‘‘Stand where you are, 
damn you, till I hear from that mate!”’ 

Then he walked aft to the wheel and glared at 
O’Toole, who was nervously spinning the wheel. ‘‘ What 
are you coughing about, and why are you so red in the 
face?” 

The latter stammered, ‘‘I has a cold, Sir! And I 
blushes from ’abit. I’m a bashful man, Sir!”’ 

Mr. Scott was coming aft in a hurry. 

“Well, what is it? What zs 2t?’’ roared the Captain. 

“Over a hundred blooming cases of ale and porter 
empty and God knows how much other stuff!”’ 

Captain MacAdam staggered to the skylight and 
sank down. 

‘‘Damn and blast their bloated hides!’’ he gasped. 

“A fine, ruddy, healthy, happy crew, Captain!’’ 
Mr. Scott couldn’t help saying. ‘Full and plenty, eh? 
Sings in the night watches, eh? Well, I’d say they got 
plenty and full!” 
















Oso IV, An Argentine 
Power Cruiser 


A Husky, Able ‘Boat for the River 
Plate, With a Lot of Room for her Length 


T is always interesting to keep in touch with 
the developments in power cruisers in other 
countries, and we are fortunate in being able 
to reproduce here photographs of a new boat 
built for one of the readers of YACHTING in 
Buenos Aires. Completed in 1929, she shows 
what is being done in the Argentine, where 
yachting and power boating are growing 
rapidly in popularity. Her owner, A. Hoch, a 
member of the Yacht Club Argentino, writes 
that there are no waters in the world equal to 
the River Plate, and the Parana and Uruguay 


Rivers, for pleasure cruising and racing. The first named 
river is really a small sea, from 25 to 50 miles in,width at 
its lower end, while the Parana is navigable for some 
3,000 miles and the Uruguay for another 500 miles to 


Concordia. All these 
waters have numer- 
ous islands and chan- 
nels, with many 
smaller rivers and 
streams flowing into 
them. 

The plans for Oso 
IV were worked up 
by the owner, and 
the lines and con- 
struction plans got- 
ten out by Mr. V. 
Pinero, a naval engi- 
neer. She is of V- 
bottom design, with 
considerable dead- 
rise forward, where 
the chine rises 
sharply, and, also, 
though to a lesser 


extent, aft. The keel extends about one foot below the 


Main cabin, looking aft. 











Oso IV proved herself a good boat in rough water. 


Mr. Hoch admits that he knows that every boat 
‘“‘bug”’ thinks his boat the best in the world, but he says 
that he happens to be sane, and modestly admits that 
there is no 40-footer afloat with the room and comfort of 





A well-equipped galley. 





his ‘‘liner.’’ He 
wanted plenty of 
head room and elbow 
room, and he un- 
doubtedly has both. 
There is a large for- 
ward cabin with a 
mahogany desk at 
the forward end, 
plenty of locker and 
storage space, a well 
appointed galley and 
a toilet room. Aft is 
another sleeping 
cabin, over six feet 
in length, while 
amidships is a large 
cockpit. Everything 
looks spacious for a 
40-footer, as the pic- 
tures show, the finish 


being Paraguayan cedar, while South American hard- 


rabbet line. Oso IV not only drives easily but has proved woods are used for keel, frames and planking, below the 
an excellent sea boat. Her general dimensions are: Length, 
overall, 40 feet; beam, 11 feet, and draft, 3 feet. 











Main cabin, looking forward, showing unusual head and elbow room. 


water line. These latter woods have a greater specific 


(Continued on page 118) 

















The after sleeping cabin is a roomy, comfortable compartment. 
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Lake Worth, off Palm Beach, where the racing power boats gather in February for the Eighth Annual Washington’s Birthday Regatta. 


The Month in Yachting 


Washington's Birthday Regatta at 
Palm Beach 


WE! PALM BEACH will be the focal point of the motor 
boat world February 21st and 22nd with the annual 
Washington’s Birthday Regatta of the Palm Beach Yacht Club. 
This event, one of the high lights of the Florida season since the 
first race was run eight years ago, promises unusual interest 
this year. One reason for this is that there will be two new 
trophies to dangle before the covetous eyes of the speed boat 
drivers. The first is a new Royal Poinciana Trophy to replace 
the one carried off last year to California by Dick Loynes. The 
second is the Col. E. R. Bradley Cup, for the unlimited 151 class. 
This is the second cup the well-known sportsman has contrib- 
uted to the aggregation of Washington’s Birthday Regatta 
trophies. The original Bradley gold challenge cup for the high 
speed displacement field was carried off by Mrs. W. J. Conners 
with her Miss Okeechobee. 

These two big cups, however, are just a part of the great 
collection of silverware awaiting the boys who cross the line 
first when the regatta gets under way. There is the Elgin 
National Time Trophy and the Commodore Robert Ringling 
Trophy, as well as a prize fund, in addition to several cups, for 
the outboard field. The new fund was started by Commodore 
D. H. Conkling, of West Palm Beach, who has been one of the 
guiding stars of the Palm Beach Yacht Club since its first 
inception. 

Preparations for the big race this year are in the hands of 
Vice-Commodore W. J. von Behren, general chairman of the 
regatta committee. Determined to make the eighth annual 
regatta the biggest and most successful in the club’s history, 
Chairman von Behren started to line up speed boat owners last 
September during the Detroit regatta. Among the well-known 
names on the steadily lengthening roster of contestants may be 
mentioned those of Chris Ripp and Ed Hammond, E. H. John- 
ston, a veteran of many water contests, and Capt. Henry 
Farnsworth. Not content with carrying off the Royal Poinciana 
Trophy last year, Dick Loynes will be back again to try for 
additional prizes, while many others will tune up during the 
two days of the regatta. 

Second only in importance to the Washington’s Birthday 


Regatta will be the first annual Lincoln's Birthday Regatta of 
the Palm Beach Anglers and Sports Club February 12th and 
13th. During this event some hundred or more of the fastest 
hulls in the country are expected to be seen on the blue expanse 
of Lake Worth. Mr. V. M. Weil, of the race committee, has 
announced three big trophies contributed by foreign nations, 
including valuable cups from Great Britain, Italy and from a 
South American country. Each of these foreign trophies must 
be won three times to remain permanently in possession of the 
winner. 

With a new dock at the Palm Beach Yacht Club awaiting 
yachtsmen, in addition to an excellent new municipal pier and 
all manner of marine supplies available, West Palm Beach offers 
every possible advantage to visiting craft. Since the inlet bar 
has been deepened to 18 feet, even the larger cruisers may now 
enter the port of Palm Beach. 

GERRY SWINEHART. 


The St. Petersburg-Havana Ocean Race 


T St. Petersburg, on the Gulf of Mexico, the ocean racing 

fever struck the yachtsmen there, butt end first. This de- 

sire to pull off a real ocean race has crystallized in the plans 

for such an event this coming winter, from St. Petersburg to 

Havana, 284 nautical miles, starting at 11.00 a.m., Saturday, 
March 29, 1930. 

In the city, stuck as far out into the Gulf as it could be 
without being built on piling, and where everyone is water- 
conscious if not water-loving, a policeman can tell you all about 
the coming event. At the St. Petersburg Yacht Club it is ‘The 
Race,” as venerable in tone as Race Week at Cowes or Larch- 
mont. 

The entering fleet at the present writing numbers 18 sail, 
and is growing. Indications point to more starters than many 
of the major cruising races totaled for years after their inaug- 
urals. The details, in charge of Gidge Gandy, of Big Bayou, six 
times across the Stream, include control of everything save the 
remote possibility of a norther, a light head wind, or a missed 
landfall. 

The course, 284 miles, starts off a pierhead in front of the 
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Gypsy, a fast power cruiser owned by Robert H. Herrick, of Boston, has many unusual features. Designed by J. G. Alden, Gypsy is 101 
feet overall and makes 20 m.p.h. with a pair of Winton gas engines. George Lawley, Corp., were the builders. 


clubhouse on Tampa Bay. There are two buoys, navigation 
marks, to turn and 17 miles of bay sailing before squaring away 
‘in the open Gulf. Then the course, S.E. by E. % E., is a line, 
straight as a teal’s flight, past Rebecca Shoal Light in the Keys, 
across the Gulf Stream, and into Havana Harbor. The sailing 
may be anything for the first half. The pilot charts show breezes 
covering the compass northwest to south, clockwise. The highest 
recorded velocity is 41 miles, and the average, 7.4. When the 
fleet first dips its way into the trades it may be 100 or 200 miles 
from home. The first puffs will be S.E., increasing as distance 
is run from 20 up to 35 miles an hour and shifting to E. by N. or 
E.N.E. 

The sea conditions for the first half of the distance should 


Haligonian, owned by H. Wall, of Tampa. A Roué designed 
boat, she looks to have a good chance in Class B, St. Petersburg- 
Havana Race. 


be moderate. There is almost no ground swell off the Gulf Coast 
of Florida. From Tampa Bay to Rebecca Shoal the course is 
on soundings; 25 to 18 fathoms. In a breeze the first seas of 
magnitude will be off the Keys. They will be short and steep — 
if they are there at all. Out in the Stream is the long, sweeping 
trade wind sea. Easy on small boats taking it on the port quarter 
and the sweetest sailing day in and day out, according to the 
boast, on this hemisphere. 

The course will be mostly a piloting job for the skippers with 
only checking navigation necessary. A good log, a better com- 
pass and a shrewd guess on the Stream’s kick to the eastward 
are all that the Gulf sailors use unless they are forced to some- 
thing else. The slip through the Keys looks like threading a 
needle on the chart, but is, those who have sailed it state, simple 
enough. Rebecca Shoal Light sits up 66 feet and throws a group 
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flash 14 miles. There are 15 miles of good clear water that it 
guards, stretching from The Quicksands on the east to the end 
of dry Tortugas to the westward. 

The entries on Gandy’s list are: 


Crass A: 50-85 FEET 


Length 


Sch. 84 ft. 
Sch. 64 ft. 
Cutter 64 ft. 
Sch. 57 ft. 
Ketch 56 ft. 
Sch. 52 ft. 


Cviass B: UNDER 50 FEET 


47 ft. Houston Wall, Tampa 

47 ft. Robert Moore, Jr., New Orleans 
40 ft. Paul B. Smith, St. Petersburg 
39 ft. Percy A. Page, St. Petersburg 
39 ft. <A. L. Gandy, St. Petersburg 

37 ft. Gidge Gandy, St. Petersburg 

34 ft. E. A. Rosseter, St. Petersburg 
34 ft. Larry DiePolder, St. Petersburg 
32 ft. L.L. McMasters, St. Petersburg 
30 ft. C. and F. Walpole, Sarasota 

27 ft. Joseph Bartlett, St. Petersburg 


CHARLEs A. RAWLINGS. 


Owner 
Charles S. Gerth, New Orleans 
H. S. Denniston, Mobile 
D. H. Conkling, West Palm Beach 
Garner H. Tullis, New Orleans 
Hugh N. Matheson, Miami 
Robert Phraner, St. Petersburg 


Yacht 


Starland 
Sunshine 
Marchioness 
Windjammer 
Marmion 
Sculpin II 


Rig 


Sch. 
Sch. 
Ketch 
Yawl 
Ketch 
Ketch 
Yawl 
Sloop 
Yawl 
Ketch 
Sloop 


Haligonian 
Mallard 

Sea Gull 
Wawatam 
Faquita 
Cynosure 
Pieces of Eight 
Island Queen 
Marelen 
Silver Spray 
Betsy B 





Marmion, a 56-foot ketch owned by H. N. Matheson, Com- 


modore, Biscayne Bay Yacht Club. She is a Florida product and 
was designed by L. D. Huntington. 
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The delegates at the recent London Conference of the Committee of the International Yacht Racing Union. Standing, left to right: 

Baron Van Heemstra, E. Crone (Holland); W. Fife (Great Britain); Count d’Albertis (Italy); C. Nicholson, Norman Clark Neill (Great 

Britain); Mr. Laeisz (Germany); Clifford Mallory, Samuel Dauchy (N. A. Y. R. U.); J. Anker (Norway); Capt. Harttung (Denmark); 

Capt. R. T. Dixon, Sir Charles MacIver (Great Britain); Sir William Burton (Chairman, I. Y. R. U.); Major B. Heckstall-Smith (Sec., 

Y. R. A. and I. Y. R. U.); George Cormack, W. A. W. Stewart (N. Y. Y. C.). Sitting: J. Loeff, P. L. Lucassen (Holland); Mr. Murdoch 
(Belgium); Mr. Pauwaert (France). 


Bermuda Race News 


A a recent meeting of the Race Committee of the Cruising 
Club of America, which is organizing the 1930 race to 
Bermuda, important changes were made in the “rig allowances”’ 
of boats of different type. It has been felt for some time that the 
previous rig allowances in force for both long and short races 
were made many years ago, before some of our present rigs were 
invented, and needed decided revamping to bring them up to 
date. After considerable discussion, the following allowances 
were determined upon: 

Jib-headed sloops and cutters will rate at 100%. 

Gaff-headed sloops and cutters, jib-headed yawls and stay- 
sail-rigged schooners will rate at 96%. 

Jib-headed ketches, gaff-headed yawls and schooners with 
jib-headed mainsails and gaff-headed foresails will rate at 93%. 

Gaff-headed schooners and ketches will rate at 90%. 

Considerable discussion developed regarding the adoption of 
a new scale of time allowances, it being felt that previous sys- 
tems used were by no means ideal. As considerable thought and 
study is necessary to develop a new system, a sub-committee 


was appointed to investigate the subject and evolve a new scale 
of allowances to be submitted to the main committee for adop- 
tion at its next meeting. 

Although no definite entries have been received, entry blanks 
not yet having been distributed, at least 15 owners are making 
definite preparations for the race, which will start on June 22nd. 


Outboard Endurance Record Established 


HAT is probably the longest official outboard endurance 

record was made last month at Portsmouth, England, by 
the Sea Bee II, a Sea-Horse powered boat. Her pilot, Jack 
Holroyd, of London, drove the boat around a six-mile course for 
a total distance of 363.6 miles. Holroyd was the only driver and 
kept at the wheel for the 12-hour period. Only 18 minutes were 
lost in four stops to refuel. 

The average speed for the run was 30.3 miles per hour, and 
was made over a choppy course. The motor used was not a rac- 
ing model, but a standard service type engine. The boat, too, 
was a large one — a 16-foot passenger runabout. 


Outboard-powered, 16-foot Sea Bee II during her record-breaking endurance test in which she was driven 363.6 miles in 12 hours 
at Portsmouth, England. 
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The Development of the Small Sport Cruiser or Commuter 
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Here is the new model sport cruiser developed by the Matthews Company. Only 46 feet in length, she is a clean-lined, able and husky 
boat with a speed range of 18 to 25 m.p.h. obtained from any one of several standard power plants. There is a forward cockpit seating 
four persons, a well-appointed cabin, and a large after cockpit enclosed at the forward end. She has plenty of speed for commuting 


purposes. 


Another new model is the A. C. F. 38-foot sport cruiser. The cabin is fitted with two upper and lower berths and cooking equipment. The 
raking windshields give protection to the forward cockpit and the bridge deck abaft the cabin house. Two A. C. F. marine motors give 
speeds up to 26 m.p.h. This boat will be seen for the first time at the forthcoming Motor Boat Show. 


An exceedingly smart craft is the new Robinson Seagull 39-foot sedan cruiser with open forward cockpit, a cabin providing sleeping 
accommodations for four, including galley and toilet. The steering and engine controls are installed on the bridge deck amidships. The 
large after cockpit will seat five persons. And the speed? Anything up to 30 m.p.h. 
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Sea Scouting on Long Island Sound 
By Ropert X.. Perry 


VERY yachtsman 
kK knows that he owes 
a debt of gratitude 
to someone for his intro- 
duction to sailing when he 
was a youngster. If it had 
not been for those boat 
owners who took the 
youngsters out on their 
first cruises or races, many 
a boy would have never 
had the early training 
afloat that is so necessary 
in the making of a real 
sailor. Therefore, the Sea 
Scout movement of the 
Boy Scouts of America 
should appeal to every 
yachtsman who wants to 
see boys who have the love 
of the sea and ships deeply 
rooted in them, but with 
little opportunity to gratify 
their desire to get afloat, 
given a chance to become 
proficient in the art of seamanship and boat handling. 
The Boy Scouts of America, realizing the possibilities 
found in adventure on the water, and the opportunities 
for carrying on their work with the older boys of their 
organization, have established a separate division 
known as the ‘‘Sea Scouts of America.”’ 

In organizing the movement the country has been 
divided up into regions, each with its separate Sea Scout 
Committee, and, as far as possible, each region is sup- 
plied with a regional ship in which the boys of the 
various units can get a chance to get afloat for longer or 
shorter periods. In the New York district, Region 2, 
the 56-foot fishing schooner Theresa White has been 
made available for Sea Scouts through 
the generosity of Paul Hammond, 
Marshall Field, Jr., and some other 
yachtsmen who have contributed to 
the maintenance of this vessel. 

The past summer has seen much 
activity in scouting on Long Island 
Sound; in fact, it has been the most 
active season yet, and the Theresa 
White has played a prominent part in 
this activity. In June she started on 
her first cruise, manned by boys, and 
spent the entire summer as a training 
ship for the lads of the regional units. 

It is the aim of this article to point 
out to those who may be inclined to 
belittle the attempt to teach seaman- 
ship in so short a time that seaman- 
ship, highly desirable as it is, is not 
the main object of the movement. 
The purpose is to carry on the work 
of the Boy Scouts of America and to 
pick up the threads where land scout- 
ing leaves off, to build character, to 
make good citizens, and, it is hoped, 
to develop a “sea consciousness”’ 
which will help in a better under- 





Schooner Theresa White which was used last summer for 
training Sea Scouts of Region 2. 





A Sea Scout from Rensselaer, N. Y., 
standing his first trick at the wheel of 
the Theresa White. 


standing of our maritime 
problems. 

In order to accommodate 
hoe. TE ae everyone in the region who 
Wes rte desired to get afloat, a one- 
.) week training cruise was 
all that could be allowed 
each sea scout. The Theresa 
White, carrying from ten 
to a dozen boys, set sail 
every Monday morning 
from Port Washington, 
L. I., to return the follow- 
ing Sunday, during which 
time 250 to 300 miles would 
be covered. Some time in 
the future, it is hoped that 
still another and _ larger 
schooner will be available 
that will act as a senior 
training ship for those who 
have proved capable on 
these shorter cruises, and 
desire longer ones. 

It is well to note that 
most of these boys, fifteen and upwards in age, are 
getting their first opportunity to learn practical seaman- 
ship. They all, however, had been taught to splice, tie 
knots, sew canvas, box the compass, at their weekly 
meetings ashore, and are merited swimmers. After 
boarding the schooner their knowledge goes into prac- 
tice. Until then they do not fully appreciate the term 
‘“‘marlinspike seamanship.” 

Now we all know that a sailor cannot be made in a 
week, nor did the organization attempt to make sailors 
in a week. However, it is surprising how the Scouts take 
hold of the situation. One experience worthy of note 
comes to mind. A Sea Scout, who had to struggle to 
release the tack of the balloon jib 
on theend of the bowsprit with the 
water up to his armpits as the vessel 
pitched into the head sea, suggested 
that a block be secured on the end of 
the bowsprit, a line rove through it, 
the ends of which were spliced into a 
snaphook, and we would then have 
what could be called a balloon jib 
outhaul. This suggestion, whether 
original or not, was carried out and 
worked splendidly. It not only saved 
risky labor but it allowed the balloon 
jib to be hauled in behind the foresail 
where it was smothered and dropped 
on deck as the halliards were cast off. 

Although the Scouts fortunate 
enough to cruise on the Theresa White 
do not return to their troops as 
sailors, they do, however, attain a 
nautical ‘‘slant’’ and have what 
might be termed an introduction to 
one of the healthiest sports known. 
On these cruises every scout pays a 
sum sufficient to cover the cost of his 
food and “keep”’ while aboard. 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Progress Towards Standardization of Sailing and 
Measurement Rules 
T the meeting of the North American Yacht Racing 
Union held in New York, December 6th, Ameri- 
can yachtsmen heard for the first time a report on the 
meeting of the Permanent Council of the International 
Yacht Racing Union in London, in November —a 
meeting which was undoubtedly the most important of 
recent years and which promises to have far-reaching 
consequences. Practically all the yachting countries of 
the world were represented, delegates from the United 
States being present from the North American Yacht 
Racing Union and the New York Yacht Club, but in an 
unofficial capacity. 

Two matters of vital importance were thrashed out, 
these being changes in the racing rules, and in the 
measurement rules for large yachts. In an endeavor to 
bring about standardization of the rules under which 
yachts are raced, the American contingent, consisting of 
George Cormack and W. A. W. Stewart, of the New 
York Yacht Club, and Clifford D. Mallory and Samuel 
Dauchy, representing the N. A. Y. R. U., made a number 
of suggestions to bring the rules into accord. While as a 
whole the rules heretofore used on both sides of the At- 
lantic were the same in principle, they differed on one 
vital point, that of a proper course to the next mark 
which must be sailed by competing yachts after the 
starting gun. This rule we had never adopted here. It 
led to confusion in many international races, and fre- 
quently in the racing abroad. As a result of the meeting, 
the I. Y. R. U. has adopted a new set of racing rules 
without this ‘“‘proper course,’’ and which clarify and 
consolidate the previous rules. Committees of the N.A.Y. 
R. U. and the New York Yacht Club are now working 
on these rules with a view to bringing ours into accord 
with them. 

This standardization of rules will mean that the same 
rules will hereafter be in effect wherever yachts are 
raced. No longer will there be one set of rules for one 
locality or one country, and another set for other lo- 
calities. It will prevent confusion and misunderstand- 
ings, and will simplify interpretation on the part of re- 
gatta committees or other yacht racing authorities. 

In the matter of measurement rules for large yachts, 
Sir William Burton moved the following resolution, 
which was carried unanimously: 


“America has accepted our scantlings. We understand cabin 
fittings are to follow. Europe desires to encourage sport with Amer- 
ica. We are prepared to adopt the American rule with any modifica- 
tion thereof that may be mutually acceptable, and understanding 
that these sentiments are reciprocated on the other side, we desire 
to give notice to terminate our present [measurement] rule over 14% 
metres in three years’ time, or earlier by mutual arrangement.”’ 
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This means that at last there is a prospect of our 
getting together on a common rating rule for the larger 
classes. Good international sport has resulted from the 
adoption by the North American Yacht Racing Union 
of the International Rules for the classes from 12-metres 
downward. Equally good racing should result from the 
adoption abroad of our Universal Rule for the larger 
classes. Truly this meeting in London has brought 
yachtsmen the world over closer together than ever be- 
fore in the history of the sport. 


The Last of Britain’s Last Windjammer 


ECENT press dispatches tell us that Garthpool, last 
of the square-riggers to fly the Red Duster, is 
ashore on East Sand Head, Boavista. This, of course, is 
the Island of Bonavista, easternmost of the Islands of 
the Verdes, off the west coast of Africa, some 16 degrees 
north of the line. Such is the rightful autocracy of 
Lloyds that no pressman dare alter a letter or punctua- 
tion mark in publishing a Lloyds report. And thus the 
famous old ship, with her 60-year-old captain, Dave 
Thompson, is reported ashore on the mysterious Island 
of Boavista. 

Readers of YACHTING will recall the Garthpool by 
reason of the log of her last voyage to Australia which 
appeared recently in this magazine. They will be inter- 
ested, also, in the fact that the keeper of that log was 
aboard the old ship on this present voyage on which she 
was wrecked. We hear that all the crew got safely 
ashore. 

Sir William Garthwaite, her owner, has kept the ship 
running in the past years merely out of sea sentiment — 
certainly not for profit. Sad it may be, but there can be 
no other feeling than one of thankfulness that the end, 
if end it is, has been such. For there is something of 
despondency in seeing these brave old ships struggling 
against unnatural odds, ill-kept and badly found, 
struggling to eke out a bare existence in competition 
with steam and oil, or wearing out their ‘‘souls’’ in 
some port of call as a coal hulk in the service of their 
more modern sisters. 


The Twenty-fifth National Motor Boat Show 


N Friday, January 17th, the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Motor Boat Show will be opened at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, and will continue to 


- January 25th. This marks another silver jubilee to be 


recorded on this page. It was in 1905 that the first real 
exhibition of boats and engines was held here, under the 
auspices of the then youthful National Association of 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers. In the intervening 
twenty-five years the show has become an institution. 















In the World of Yachting 





FREDERICK T. BEDFORD 


tis that largest of hard racing classes, the Star Class, but few members have owned 
more boats than F. T. Bedford, of the Pequot Yacht Club, under whose colors he 
races, or have proved harder to beat. In his “‘ Colleen”’ he has been particularly suc- 
cessful, and in her he won the 1929 Midwinter Championship at Havana last Feb- 
ruary, after a hard fight with G. W. Elder's ‘‘ Iscyra II,” which he beat by the narrow 
margin of one point. He also took the Bacardi Cup at the same meeting by virtue of 
three straight wins. In 1928 this same ‘‘ Colleen”’ took the Atlantic Coast Champion- 
ship at Gibson Island, and the year previous she tied for the International Champion- 
ship Trophy on Narragansett Bay, only to be beaten in the satl-off against Walton 
Hubbard's ‘‘ Tempe III,” from the West Coast. 

F. T. Bedford first raced in the Star Class some seven years ago, and since then he 
has owned no less than five boats, ‘‘ Peacock,’ ‘‘ Ardara,”’ ‘‘Gold Star,” ‘‘ Maia II,” 
and ‘‘ Colleen.’’ Part of this fleet has been raced by his daughters, Lucie, Helen and 
Ruth Bedford, who have shown rare ability in this hot class and have won their share 
of races. Previous to racing in the Stars, Mr. Bedford owned and sailed one of the 
Pequot Class S one-designs, and in 1928 he became part owner of the Eight-Metre 
one-design ‘‘ Loke.’’ But this larger yacht did not in any way lessen his interest in the 
Star Class. 

In addition to owning this sizable fleet of racing yachts, Mr. Bedford also owns 
the 70-foot power cruiser ‘‘ Phantom,” and previous to that he fiew his private signal 
from the ‘‘ Cythlen,” a 67-foot power cruiser. 

Besides the Pequot Yacht Club, at Southport, he also holds membership in the 
New York Yacht Club. 















are unable to spend the winter 
around boats in Florida, Cali- 
Indies or on the Riviera can at 
nter sailing at the forthcoming 
sh will be upon us before we fully 
‘la accompanying the Christmas 
‘s. Not only is the atmosphere of 
tical, but on every floor and at 
is pretty sure to run across some 
e with whom he can ‘‘gam” 
about various ‘‘yachiy happenings, past, present or 
future — that’s half t] fun of going to the Show for lots 
of us. And, of course, ‘"ou are sure to find exhibits which 
are both interesting alid instructive, whether you are a 
windjammer, monkey wrench sailor, outboarder, canoe- 
ist, model yachtsman, or what have you. Four floors of 
the Palace will be occupied this year, instead of three, as 
last year, and as there will be a host of new boats, 
motors and gadgets on view for the first time, it is no 
exaggeration to say that the 1930 Show, which opens its 
doors on January 17th, will be bigger and better than 
ever before. So jot down the date in your notebook and 
start the season on time. 
* * * 

The Race Committee of the Cruising Club of America, 
which will handle the Bermuda Race this year, made a 
good move when they revised the ‘‘rig allowances,’’ and 
while the new allowances may not be perfect, they are 
certainly a distinct advance over the previous ones, 
which were invented many years ago, before Marconi 
mainsails or staysail schooners were known or dreamed 
of. The Ocean Racing Club of Great Britain, which 
makes the rules for the Fastnet Race, has also, for the 
first time, adopted a rig allowance, which, with one 
notable exception, is quite similar to that which we have 
just discarded. This exception is that they have rated 
staysail schooners along with cutters at 100%, a move 
they were apparently stampeded into making by the 
victory of Nifa in the Fastnet Race, this being the only 
chance they have had to get a line on a staysail schooner 
in an ocean race. Poor as their rig allowances may seem 
to some of us, they are at least better than no allowances 
at all, and pave the way for improvements in the future. 

* * * 

All outboard enthusiasts should feel deeply indebted 

to Charles F. McKivergan for his article last month, 
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dealing with the ridiculous rules and regulations which 
at present govern the equipment, etc., of outboard- 
powered craft, and which is the most constructive criti- 
cism which I have yet seen. Why on earth don’t the 
various outboard organizations all over the country get 
together and force some action in this matter? Individ- 
ual effort won’t do any good, but concerted action should 
get results. Manufacturers and agents of outboard 
motors and boats are indeed blind if they do not get to- 
gether and get busy in this matter. 


* * * 


The last issue was productive of another excellent 
article pointing the way towards elimination of the fire 
hazard on yachts using gasoline as fuel. The “hard”’ 
tank system described by William Reed-Hill is already 
on use on a number of tank steamers, and on land, and is 
a proven system, not an experiment. With this sytem 
installed, and other precautions taken as pointed out in 
‘“‘Chas”’ Hall’s article in the preceding issue of YACHT- 
ING, fire hazard should be reduced to a point where 
insurance rates will decline, instead of advance, as they 
are threatening to do at the present moment. 


* * * 


Yachting activities in and around Vineyard and 
Nantucket Sounds have been flourishing the past few 
seasons, and now a new organization has been formed — 
the Southern Massachusetts Yacht Racing Association, 
composed of the Nantucket, Edgartown, Vineyard 
Haven and other yacht clubs. The one-design class, 
similar to the Sound Interclubs, which was introduced 
at Edgartown two years ago, is flourishing, and next year 
there will be some 15 or 20 of these craft in the different 
clubs, assuring fine interclub competition. With a bunch 
of live wires at the helm, Southern Massachusetts is go- 
ing to be a locality to figure on from now on. 


* * * 


One of the startling innovations which will be seen on 
several of the 1930 outboard motors are self-starters — 
no more violent string-pulling, or spraining your wrists 
and blistering your hands on flywheel knobs. With these 
and other marked improvements in prospect, we'll have 
to keep a sharp eye on the new eggbeaters, all of which 
will undoubtedly make their début at the Show. 








The Barong, or Prau Tukau 


HIS strange craft from Western Borneo is used for 


fishing in coastal waters and the construction 
shows much ingenuity on the part of the ‘ Mil- 


anau”’ people who make and use it. 


The sail is square, 15 feet in the hoist, with yard and 


boom each 16 feet in length, giving an 
area of 240 square feet. Control is by 
vangs from the yardarms and sheets 
below. There are no shrouds to the 
mast, which is supported by one fore 
and two backstays, easily set up by 
means of toggles and grommets. 
Reefing is done by rolling the sail 
around the boom and lashing. 

The vessel is rowed by four oars on 
each side, attached to the gunwales 
by rattan grommets, and the steering 
is done by twin rudders, or else by a 
long oar. 

The racks on each side of the vessel 
make very handy receptacles for all 
the litter inseparable from a native 
craft and the fishing is carried out by 
a purse-net worked on the port side 
through the opening shown. This net 
is laced to two 26-foot poles hinged 
together at their inner ends. When 


opened out like a pair of dividers, the poles expand the 
net which is worked through a gap in the ship’s beam 
where the rail is removable. After an interval, the poles 


By Witt1amM MaxweEtt BLAKE 








William Maxwell Blake, whose series 

of designs of Far Eastern craft has 

been a distinct contribution to naval 
architecture. 


are closed up, and the net is hoisted above water level 
by hauling down the hinged end inside the boat. 

The keel of the barong is hollowed out from one log 
which extends the full length of the vessel, the rest of the 
planking being in shorter lengths. The anchor is of hard- 


wood, with an oblong stone sinker 
lashed into position for a stock. Soft 
wood is used for the planking and floor- 
boards, while the frames and beams 
are of a hardwood something akin to 
mahogany. The fastenings are of iron 
with all the upper structure lashed 
with strips of rattan. 

When not in use, the sail, the net 
and their spars are stored on two T- 
shaped rests shipped in the center line 
of the vessel. A pcrtable roof of palm 
leaf is supported on spars at the cen- 
ter line and extends out to the side 
racks, making a cool and comfortable 
retreat during the heat of the day and 
a home at night. 

Taking the Barong all ’round, she 
is perfectly fitted for her surround- 
ings and for her work. From the plans 
an interesting model can be made. 


This series on Far Eastern craft, the lines of several 
of which have been reproduced for the first time, will be 
followed by one on little known types of the British Isles. 
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Lion's Whelp 


ION’S WHELP, the new schooner recently com- 
pleted at Hodgdon Brothers’ shops, East Booth- 
bay, Maine, from plans by William H. Hand, Jr., of New 
Bedford, Mass., for P. Shaw Sprague of Boston, is 
shown in the illustrations herewith. This schooner is of 
the short-end type with a full gaff rig, including fitted 
main topmast. Her underwater lines were developed 
from and are similar to the Yankee Girl II, which made 
such a fine showing in the last Bermuda Race, and it is 
expected that Lion’s Whelp will be one of the entrants in 
Class A in the 1930 race. Her dimensions are: l.o.a. 
71’ 10’; l.w.l. 60’ 6’; beam, 16’ 9’’; draft, 9’ 9’; sail area, 
including main topsail, 2968 sq. ft. 

This handsome new craft is of sturdy construction, 
heavy displacement and generous sail area. All deck trim 
is of teak and metal work of bronze. The 175 h.p. reduc- 
tion gear Hall-Scott motor drives her at a 9-knot cruising 
speed,\with a maximum of 10 knots. 
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m. H. Hand for P. Shaw Sprague, of Boston, Mass. 
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The roomy accommodation plan of Lion’s Whelp, designed by W 


A}Speedy Racing Schooner With an Unusual Staysail Rig 


HE schooner whose plans appear on this and the 

following page was designed by Paine, Belknap & 

Skene, of Boston, for a prominent Marblehead yachts- 

man, and is now being built at the yard of Fred D. 

Sail plan. Lawley, Inc., of Quincy. The owner’s requirements 

called for a fast cruiser with special emphasis on speed, 

and this craft, judging from her appearance, should 

prove a notable addition to the fleet of American 

yachts. She has been designed to rate at top of Class 

G, 38 rating, under the Universal Rule, and to rate 12 

metres under the International Rule. She should do well 

under either rule, as care has been taken to avoid char- 

acteristics which would place her at a disadvantage 
under either method of rating. 

The most striking feature of the design is the rig. 
This resembles the staysail rig with the addition of an 
inverted leg-o-mutton foresail. By the use of this, the 
entire space between the masts is utilized to the best 
advantage. The sail hoists on a track on the mast and 
sets flying on a standing sprit or gaff with sheet leading 
up to mainmast, making it self-tending. 

The arrangement shown provides comfortable ac- 
commodations for six aft and four in the crew. Ample 
power will be furnished by a Diesel engine with feather- 
ing screw located on starboard side of stern post. The 
dimensions are as follows: l.o.a., 72.9’; l.w.l., 48.0’; 
beam, 14.0’; draft, 9.1’; displacement, 34.25 tons; sail 
area, 2533 sq. ft. 



































Profile, sections and interior accommodation plan of the Class G racing schooner designed by Paine, Belknap & Skene. 














The Dauntless 42-Footer—A New Stock Cruiser 


ISITORS to the New York Motor Boat Show will 
have their first opportunity of examining the latest 
addition to the ranks of the stock cruisers — the Daunt- 
less, a handsome 42-footer whose plans are shown below, 
which was designed by Millard, Brewster and Cham- 
bers, of 230 Park Avenue, New York City. Six of the 
new boats will be built by the Dauntless Shipyard, Inc., 
of Essex, at a new plant recently acquired at New Haven 
previously occupied by the Yale Flying Service. 
Quality is the keynote of the new craft, which has 
been designed to be an especially easy sea boat with an 
average cruising speed of 12 miles an hour. This particu- 
lar hull form was adopted in order that the power plant 
installed might be either a medium duty gasoline engine 
or a light weight, high speed Diesel motor, the engine 
beds being constructed to take either type. The boat at 








the show will be powered with a 100 h.p. Lathrop 
motor. 

Below decks, aft, is the owner’s double stateroom, 
which may be equipped either with a large double bed or 
two single berths. A toilet room connects with the state- 
room, and there is a large hanging locker, ample drawer 
space, etc. Forward is the main saloon, with four berths, 
lockers, and another toilet room. The galley is amid- 
ships, to port, and a single stateroom, for either guest or 
paid hand, is opposite to starboard. 








Profile and accommoda- 
tion plan of the new 
Dauntless 42-footer. 
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Artist’s drawing and accommodation plan of the Consolidated twin screw 55-footer which will be seen at the New, York Show. 


This Consolidated 55-Footer Will Be Seen at the Show 


HE plans reproduced above, of a 55-foot cruiser 

built by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, of Morris Heights, New York, are those of the craft 
which will be exhibited at the New York Motor Boat 
Show, which opens on January 17th. She is a handsome 
double-cabin boat, with enclosed bridge amidships, and 
will be driven at fine speed by a pair of 6-cylinder Speed- 
way motors. 

The large bridge deck and after cockpit give fine 
lounging space. Below decks are found a double state- 
room aft, with connecting toilet room, lockers, ward- 
robe, etc., and forward another fine cabin and connect- 
ing toilet. A crew of two is nicely provided for in the 
crew’s quarters forward, while the motor compartment, 
amidships, contains the 400-gallon gasoline tanks, bat- 
teries, etc. An electric blower system assures clean bilges, 
and great attention has been focused on the gasoline 
filler pipes and vents, in order to keep gasoline vapors 
out of the boat. 





A 30-Foot Double-Ender 


OUBLE-ENDER cranks will be interested in the 
30-foot double-ended auxiliary ketch whose plans 

.are shown on this and the following page, and which is 
now nearing completion at the yard of her designer and 
builder, Frank H. Anderson, of New Haven, Conn. She 
is 30’ over all, 26’ water line, 9’ 6’’ beam and 4’ 6” draft, 
being an improvement over a similar craft, Vandrer, 
turned out by the same designer-builder last season. She 
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is well built and equipped in every particular, and 
powered by a 2-cylinder 12 h.p. Palmer motor. 

The cabin is laid out to accommodate four people, 
with the galley aft, abreast the companion steps, main 
cabin amidships, and two berths, forepeak, etc., for- 
ward. The sail area is 500 sq. ft. She is being built as a 
stock boat. 


Sail plan. 














































Inboard profile and accommodation plan of the 30-foot double-ender désigned by Frank H. Anderson. 


Hope — A Fast Class Q Boat Designed and Owned by Alden 


E are glad to be 

able to publish, on 
this and the following 
page, the photograph and 
plans of the Class Q boat 
Hope, designed by John 
G. Alden for his own use, 
and built by Hodgdon 
Bros. in 1929. They give 
an excellent idea of the 
development of boats 
built to the Universal 
Rule, and afford a com- 
parison with the plans of 
craft built under the In- 
ternational Rule, which 
have been published in 
YACHTING from time to 
time. 

The dimensions of 
Hope are as follows: |.0.a. 
Ww oT: Ins a 
beam, 8’ 5”; draft, 7’. 
From which it can be seen 
that she is of the narrow 
variety of craft which 
both rules seem to en- 
courage. Nevertheless, 
good cabin accommoda- 
tions have been secured, 
with full headroom, as 
there are four spring 
berths, toilet room, good 
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Hope is a handsome craft under sail. summer. 


galley and locker space, 
ice box, a pipe berth and 
plenty of stowage space 
forward. 

Hope was late in com- 
ing out, and her owner 
had little time for tuning 
her up, with the result 
that in the first half of 
the season her perform- 
ance was disappointing. 
Around mid-season, how- 
ever, after minor changes 
had been made, she be- 
gan to show real form, 
and in the last ten races in 
which she sailed she aver- 
aged better than any of 
her competitors, with five 
firsts, two seconds, a 
fourth, a twelfth and a 
breakdown, in a fleet of 
13 boats. On the strength 
of this showing, she is 
evidently a craft which 
will bear watching in her 
second season, when she 
should be in top-notch 
form. Class Q is going 
strong at Marblehead and 
competition promises to 
be unusually keen next 
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Plans of Hope, the Class Q boat designed by John G. Alden for his own use, described on preceding page. 


The Four America’s Cup Candidates Taking Shape 


ROM the two New England yacht yards where the 

four candidates for the defense of the America’s 
Cup are building, word comes of satisfactory progress on 
each of the yachts. All of them should be under sail by 
the end of May or the first week of June, so that when 
they get together off Newport for the series of observa- 
tion races, July 7th to 19th, they should be in the best of 
shape. 

Of the two boats building at the Herreshoff yard, for 
the Vanderbilt-Aldrich and the Morgan-Nichols syndi- 
cates, the one for the former group, from designs by 
Starling Burgess, is the farthest along, the bronze plating 
having been started. This yacht has been named Enter- 
prise. This is the shortest boat of the four, her water line 
length being 80 feet, and beam 21 feet 4 inches. The 
frame of the Morgan-Nichols yacht is being set up, and 
she will soon take shape. It is said that this boat, from 
designs by Clinton H. Crane, is to be 83 feet on the water 
by 20 feet beam, the narrowest of the four. 

At the Lawley plant the Thorne-Hammond syndicate 
yacht and the one for a New England group headed by 
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John S. Lawrence have been started and will be built 
side by side. The one for the first named syndicate is 
said to be the largest of the four, some 86 or 87 feet on 
the water by 21 feet beam. She is of composite construc- 
tion (the others all have bronze plating), from designs by 
L. Francis Herreshoff, and will be a double-ender, as was 
Istalena, from the board of the same designer in 1929. 
Her name is said to be Whirlwind. The Lawrence boat, 
designed by Frank C. Paine, is a bit smaller than the 
Thorne craft, being about 84 feet on the water by 22 feet 
beam. The sail area of all the yachts will be from 7500 to 
7600. square feet, carried in a jib-headed or Bermudian 
rig. 

With this wide difference in dimensions — from 80 to 
87 feet on the water and from 20 to 22 feet beam — the 
four candidates offer a range that seems to cover all the 
possibilities of a Class J yacht. The comparison of the 
various combinations of length and beam thus made 
possible, on approximately the same sail area, should 
prove most valuable, and should insure our picking a 
defender with an excellent chance against Shamrock V. 











Letters and Correspondence 


Avast the Staysail Rig! 


To the Editor of YACHTING: 


¥ kw various letters by Cap Stay, Cap Stan and Gardner 
Emmons, which you have published in the November and 
December issues of YACHTING have proved most interesting 
reading, and I wish to congratulate Cap Stan on his able reply 
to Cap Stay’s letter. 

I cannot agree with Cap Stan that staysail schooners should 
be actually barred from racing, and I do not believe he fully 
means this himself. A staysail schooner is really nothing more 
than a sloop in disguise and, as I think most yachtsmen agree, 
it is hardly fair to classify them as full schooners, and I think 
the time has come when the various rigs should be properly clas- 
sified for time allowance both for local and offshore racing. 

All such classifications, of course, are handicaps so that the 
slower rigs can compete on even terms with the faster ones. E. 
G. Martin apparently does not believe in such classifications 
but, of course, this would mean that anyone expecting to win a 
race in a class of mixed rigs would be compelled to build a sloop, 
with a staysail schooner or a yawl as second choice. This is all 
very well for the sloop advocates, but naturally, it would be 
useless for yachts of other rigs even to start, so eventually the 
racing would be confined to boats with the sloop rig. 

The various rigs each have their own classes in most races, 
but when racing together the idea is obviously to make suitable 
allowances for the various rigs so that they can compete to- 
gether on apparently even terms. Otherwise, why try to 
compete? 

I think, therefore, that the Bermuda Race Committee has 
been very wise, indeed, in reclassifying the various rigs, and 
I think the result will benefit yachting. Staysail schooners are 
not barred, as Cap Stan suggests, but are placed on an equal 
footing with jib-headed yawls, giving a fair allowance to the 
slower rigs. 

I cannot agree with the comments of Cap Stay or Gardner 
Emmons as to the merits of the staysail rig. I have had the op- 
portunity of designing, racing, and cruising on a number of 
schooners rigged in this manner, and this year a number are be- 
ing built from my plans. There is no question as to their greater 
speed to windward under full sail, but I cannot understand why 
anyone will build a cruising boat using this rig. I think Cap 
Stan very ably gives the reasons, and I would rather cruise in 
almost any other rig. 

About all the owners of staysail-rigged schooners that I have 
met, after a trial, are quite anxious to have some other rig, ad- 
mitting that they are man killers, with their great multiplicity 
of gear, such as innumerable preventer backstays, both on the 
main and foremast. 

Far better, if speed is desired, is the jib-headed yawl with 
permanent backstays and a small, handy mizzen serving its pur- 
pose well, on or off the wind. The rig is infinitely more simple 
and just as fast. But better yet for comfortable cruising — to 
the writer at least — is the full, gaff-rigged schooner on boats of 
45 feet over all, or larger, having no backstays, a broad foresail, 
and mainmast well aft. 

I would not hesitate to take alone my 59-foot over-all schooner 
Malabar X, now building, almost anywhere, and would enjoy 
doing it. I intend taking such a single-handed cruise next sum- 
mer. 

I cannot agree with Gardner Emmons that a lower staysail 
is nearly as effective as a gaff foresail. Mr. Emmons apparently 
wishes us to believe that the difference in speed between Nifia 
and Mohawk is due entirely to the difference in rig. This is, of 
course, decidedly misleading, without taking the boats them- 
selves into consideration. For Nifia’s model is unquestionably 
faster to windward than Mohawk’s, with its four feet additional 
water line length, all outside lead ballast, and deeper draft. 

In addition to her advantage in form of hull, Nifia is of 
moderately light construction. She had very little interior join- 
erwork and other fittings, hollow masts, etc., the weight thus 


saved in the hull being placed in a deep lead keel. Mohawk, on 
the other hand, is massively constructed, being built much 
more heavily than the ordinary cruising schooner of the same 
size. She is filled with interior joinerwork and other fittings, 
vo? spars, and quite a large percentage of her ballast 
inside. 

Thus it will be seen that Mohawk is inherently slower than 
Nifia, regardless of rig, a fact which cannot well be ignored 
when discussing the relative speeds of the two boats. 

Malabar’s foresail, the ‘‘eye of the boat,’’ is 408 square feet 
in area, while the lower staysail on Nifia is 328 square feet. 
Malabar should beat to windward under foresail and jumbo 
much faster than Nifia under lower staysail and jumbo, and off 
the wind with this canvas be much faster, in spite of the fact 
that Nifia has the faster hull. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating, as is shown by the 
fact that practically every owner of a staysail-rigged schooner, 
when ordering a new boat for cruising, goes back to the gaff 
foresail, and quite frequently the gaff mainsail as well. The 
staysail rig is gotten up with the idea of beating a measurement 


rule — and beat it, it certainly does. 
Joun G. ALDEN. 


Sloop Rig vs. Staysail Rig 


To the Editor of YACHTING: 


R. WILLIAM H. TAYLOR’S account of the 1929 New 
York Yacht Club Cruise, in the October number of 
YACHTING, is one of the most enjoyable articles of the kind I 
have ever read. I appreciate the nice things he says about the 
Pleione’s sailing, but I cannot agree with his conclusions as to 
the relative speed of the same hull with sloop and staysail 
schooner rigs, and I thought that perhaps the following informa- 
tion would be of interest to your readers. 

Since the Advance first made her appearance much has been 
written on this subject. The Astor Cup Race to which Mr. 
Taylor particularly refers was sailed over a 37%%4-mile course, 
only four miles of which was reaching, unquestionably the kind 
of a course that places a schooner at a considerable disadvan- 
tage. The Chiora, New York ‘‘Fifty”’ with a sloop rig, defeated 
Pleione, New York “‘Fifty’’ with a staysail rig, over this course 
by 23 minutes corrected time, but in the races from Newport 
to Mattapoisett and from Mattapoisett to Newport, Pleione de- 
feated Chiora 2 m. 38 s., and 4 m: 33 s., respectively, while in 
the race from Greenport to Fort Pond Bay Chiora defeated 
Pleione 11 m. 16 s. The courses in these races were evenly 
divided between windward and reaching legs. 

When you consider that the Pleione carries a heavy duty 
engine, with folding propeller that has never been unshipped in 
any of her races, I think you will agree that there is no such dif- 
ference as this year’s Astor Cup Race is said to show in the 
speed of the two rigs over an average course. 

Furthermore, Mr. Taylor says that we were wise in staying 
out of the King’s Cup Race, as a schooner would have no chance 
to finish among the leaders. This is not correct. The deed of 
gift for the King’s Cup requires schooners to be a minimum of 
60 feet on the water line, which condition Pleione does not 
meet. This race was sailed over a course with 20 miles of reach- 
ing and ten miles of windward work, an ideal course for schoon- 
ers. Vanitie, winner of this race, defeated the schooner Dutchess 
by 19 m. 28 s. Our allowance from the Dutchess would 
be 19 m. 19 s., and, as we had defeated her, boat for boat, on 
three of the four runs of the cruise and finished about a minute 
behind her on the other run, it is quite obvious on our record 
that, had we been eligible for the King’s Cup Race, we should 


have finished close to the top. 
JoserH V. SANTRY. 
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Pick Your Own Ocean Race Rule 


Editor, Y ACHTING: af 
A pose months ago Cap Stan credited me with a suggestion 

that we “‘scramble”’ all the ocean racing rules and try the 
result in some future ocean race. By “scrambling” I meant 
to stir them all together and use them all at once. It might 
add interest to next year’s Bermuda Race if the plan were tried 
then. More boats would feel they had a chance of scoring some- 
thing and alibis would require more than the usual genius. It 
would be hard to “beat’’ all the rules at once. 

Practically speaking, to adopt the plan, the measurers’ in- 
structions or forms should provide not only for the factors 
needed for the 1930 rule, but also for the dimensions on which 
ratings depend under the 1923 Bermuda Rule, the present 
Fastnet Rule (which does not pamper the rigs that devastate 
forests), the Cape May and Gibson Island Rules and as many 
other ocean racing rules as the committee thinks advisable. 
When two rules are nearly alike it would seem desirable to dis- 
regard one so as to keep the net result as well balanced as pos- 
sible. Under each rule, score the last boat one point, the next to 
last two points, etc., or adopt any other method you like. Then 
the boat that gets the greatest aggregate of points in all rules 
wins. The whole fleet could sail in one class or you could split it 
up at fifty feet over all, or otherwise. 

Just think, you could fill a whole page of YACHTING with a 
checkerboard table showing how the final result was reached! 

CHARLES W. ATWATER. 

How about this, you blue water sailors! — Ep. 





Star Class Midwinter Championships 


2 eee following schedule for the Star Class Midwinter 
Championships at Havana has been announced: 


30th — 1st Race, Bacardi Cup 
31st — 1st Race, Championship 
ist — 2nd Race, Bacardi Cup 
2nd — 2nd Race, Championship 
3rd — 3rd Race, Bacardi Cup 
4th — 3rd Race, Championship 
5th — International Team Race 
6th — Open for sail-offs 
7th — Final banquet and prize presentations 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


As an experiment for one year, two entries from each fleet will 
be allowed to compete for the Midwinter Challenge Trophy of 
Cuba. Yachts from the Narragansett Bay, Western L. I. Sound, 
Central L. I. Sound, and Peconic-Gardners Bays Fleets have al- 
ready been shipped to Havana. In addition, it is expected that 
Gravesend Bay, Delaware River, Solent, Flotte de Paris, Flotta 
de la Habana, and Bahia de Cienfuegos will be represented. A 
number of other yachts will probably compete in the open series 
for the Bacardi Trophy: Colin Ratsey, sailing Joy, will be Eng- 
land’s first representative in an International Star Class series. 

Sail plans for the new Star rig are ready for distribution and 
may be obtained from the International Secretary, T. D. Park- 
man, 38 Park Row, New York City. 


Straightening the Records of the Gibson 
Island Race 


WING to the pressure of going to press with the account of 

the Gibson Island Race in the August issue of YACHTING, 

an error in the time of the schooner Mohawk, in Class A, gave 

thirteenth place to that yacht on the record sheet. Her corrected 

time should have been 119 h. 20 m., instead of 107 h. 20 m. 

This places her in sixteenth position in her class instead of 

thirteenth, and moves Fearless, Malabar VIII, and Monhegan, 

ahead of her, in thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth places, 

respectively. It is to preserve the accuracy of the records that 
this change has been noted. 


Credit Due the “Yachting World” 


) ye the November issue of YACHTING an excellent cut-away 
view of Sir Henry Segrave’s Miss England was printed, 
drawn by the staff artist of the “‘ Yachting World,’’ London. We 
wish to acknowledge the courtesy of this magazine for permis- 
sion to reprint the drawing. 
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Reading for the Yachtsman 


Commodore David Porter, 1780-1843 
By ArcuiBALD DouGLas TURNBULL 
(The Century Co., New York. $3.50) 


OMMANDER TURNBULL has written much, 
both before and since leaving the Navy, and his 
nautical yarns have always been of great interest. Both 
adult and boy may enjoy his breezy style and the solid 
information concealed behind it. In the present volume 
he has chosen the career of one of the most picturesque 
figures in American history, a member of a family that 
has been in the Navy of the United States since the 
earliest days of the republic. David Porter went to sea 
young — most boys did in those days — and was twice 
impressed by British cruisers. 

Entering the Navy as a midshipman in 1798, his first 
service was with Captain Thomas Truxton in the 
Constellation. After that frigate’s capture of the French 
L’Insurgente, he was one of the two officers who took 
her into port with a crowd of prisoners below, no hand- 
cuffs and the hatch covers overboard. Later he saw 
plenty of lively times cruising in the West Indies in 
smaller craft and then against the piratical tribes along 
the northern coast of Africa. Then came the War of 
1812, and Porter got to sea without delay in command 
of the Essex 32. He objected to her armament of car- 
ronades, pointing out that an enemy armed with long 
guns could choose his distance and cut her to pieces, 
exactly what happened to her in the end. After an 
extended cruise, he took her around Cape Horn and 
proceeded to ruin the British whaling industry in the 
Pacific. He captured a considerable fleet of whalers, 
‘All fine large vessels of fully 400 tons,’”’ and supplied 
his ship and crew from the means of the captured, thus 
literally living on the enemy. At length, he repaired to 
the Marquesas, which he formally annexed. 

Finally, with the Essex Jr., one of his prizes, he 
reached Valparaiso, and thither came the British in 
search of him. Disdaining to take advantage of the 
Phoebe when she was taken aback and fell under his 
guns in entering the port, he sought an opportunity to 
meet her at sea out of reach of her consort Cherub, but 
without success. At last the Essex parted one of her 
cables and, seeing a chance to get to sea, the other was 
cut and sail made. Losing her main topmast in a squall, 
she tried to regain port but could not. The battle that 
followed was one of the most sanguinary contests in 
naval history, the American frigate being fought until 
barely a quarter of her crew were left fit for duty. 

When peace came, Porter was one of the Navy Com- 
missioners and afterwards was in command of a squad- 
ron which waged a war of extermination against the 
pirates of the West Indies. These ruffians were in many 
instances aided by the authorities alongshore and the 
Americans were none too popular. Demanding, and 
receiving, an apology for an outrage upon an American 
vessel, incidentally capturing the port of Foxardo, 
Porter’s act was disavowed and he himself brought 
before a court martial. Stung by its sentence, he joined 
the navy of Mexico and fought several spirited actions 
with Spanish ships. Disgusted with his treatment by the 
Mexicans, he came home and was then appointed 
Chargé at Constantinople, later becoming Minister 
there. His last days were spent among the Turks. 

The yarn is lively and gives a good account of an 
heroic figure who was great even in defeat. The illus- 
trations, some of which are contemporary, are by men 
who know ships and the sea. 














Of Interest 











Poule d’Ezu II, Frank Goodyear’s 21-mile Lawley-designed 68-footer, powered with two 6-cylinder Sterling Dolphins. 


A New Outboard 


NNOUNCEMENT of the Indian Silver 
A Arrow outboard motor has just been 
made and will be of interest to every user of 
these handy power plants. It is being manu- 
factured by the Indian Motorcycle Co., of 
Springfield, Mass., a concern with long ex- 
perience in building small, high speed mo- 
tors. Two nationally known experts have 
just been added to the company’s staff. 
Julius T. Herbst, formerly builder of the 
famous Herbst record-making boats and a 
racing man of note, has been appointed 
sales supervisor for a territory which will be 
announced later. Mr. Herbst has had a wide 
experience in the outboard field and an ac- 
quaintance with outboard motors and the 
market for them and for boats that is sur- 
passed by few men in the country. 

R. Ed Davis, holder of various world rec- 
ords and a racing driver known throughout 
the South, has been appointed an Indian 
factory representative. Mr. Davis is now in 
Florida busy with sales work for the new In- 
dian Silver Arrow. 


Yard to Grow 


The Sands Point Shipyard, Inc., of Port 
Washington, L. I., has been purchased by 
Joseph Leopold, president of Consolidated 
Instrument Corporation of America. Mr. 
Leopold plans to rebuild the entire plant. 
New buildings will be constructed for offices, 
show rooms and shop and the equipment 
will be the most modern. The present berth- 
ing facilities will be enlarged and extended to 
the channel and be fitted with cranes that 
can hoist out boats at any stage of the tide. 
New marine railways will also be con- 
structed. 

It is planned to take on the distribution of 


a number of the leading makes of boats and 
engines for the Manhasset territory and a 
complete stock of replacement parts will be 
carried for the convenience of yachtsmen. 


Gar Wood Moves Plant 


A new factory under construction at 
Marysville, Mich., for Gar Wood, Inc., will 
cover 60,000 square feet of ground and, it is 
declared, make possible a production of 75 
boats per month. 


math. The boat has a large forward cockpit, 
a comfortable sedan cabin amidships, and a 
roomy cockpit aft. The Hackercraft “30” is 
an eleven-passenger runabout with cockpits 
forward and aft and the engine, a Kermath 
200, is under hatches amidships. Her speed 
is up to 43 m.p.h. She has double-planked 
bottom and seam batten sides, all copper 
riveted. The 26-footer accommodates ten 
and has a double-planked Honduras ma- 
hogany hull. Speed of 45 m.p.h. is given by 
one of the new 200-h.p. Kermaths. Another 
speedster is the 24-footer, a nine-passenger 
craft. A Gray Eight drives her at 35 miles. 





For tarpon fishing a boat with speed flexibility and dependability is necessary. Here is a 
picture of a 6-foot fish landed by William Vogt from a 28-foot Chris-Craft while trolling 
off Port Isabel, Texas. 


Hackercraft 
Among the fast boats turned out by the 
Hacker Boat Co. is a 38-foot commuter 
driven at a 42-mile pace by a 200-h.p. Ker- 





The 30-foot Hackercraft is an 11-passenger speed boat powered with the new Kermath 
**200.”’ Speeds up to 43 m.p.h. are obtained. 





Racers Join Builder 


Announcement is made by Ludington 
Aircraft, Inc., that Jacob Dunnell, well 
known racer, and F. H. Hutchinson, for- 
merly of Hood Rubber Co., have joined the 
boat division. Mr. Dunnell is in charge of de- 
sign and production, and Mr. Hutchinson is 
in charge of sales. Plans are made for the 
production of advanced types of boats in 
1930 which will include family and utility 
boats as well as out and out racing models. 


Henry Joins Hill Diesel 


J. P. Henry, for 14 years production 
manager of Bessemer Gas Engine Co., has 
joined the staff of the Hill Diesel Engine 
Co. and will have full charge of manufac- 
turing. Prior to his association with Besse- 
mer, Mr. Henry was with Warren Gear 
 ageama Co. and Chicago Pneumatic Tool 

oO. 
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Sea Skiff Runabouts 


Since the first runabout sea skiff was 
built by the Banfield Sea Skiff Works last 
August, these boats have been put through 
their paces under all conditions of wind and 
weather and have proved their ability at 
sea. Both in the hands of owners and of 
company employees, all models, the 22-, 26- 
and 32-foot sizes, have demonstrated that 
they can face severe weather. One of the 
“32’s”’ has repeatedly made trips 50 miles 
out into the Atlantic, and several times on 
these fishing excursions has faced heavy 
northeasters. She never failed to come 
through the heaviest seas with ease. 

The hull of this 32-foot runabout is identi- 
cal with that of the Banfield 32-foot cruiser, 
which has made herself known wherever 
yachts are found. All planking, bulkheads, 
trim, etc., are of the finest grade Philippine 
mahogany. Steam-bent white oak frames, 
six inches center to center, run continuously 
from gunwale to gunwale. The bottom is 
built of two-inch spruce with a five-inch 
yellow pine shoe running its entire length. 
In other words, the sturdy construction 
that has always been a feature of the cruisers 


The Banfield 26-foot runabout combines speed with the seagoing qualities of the sea skiff. 


feature. This unit is built to resist salt 
water corrosion. The duai ignition system is 
also Delco and is an improved marine de- 
sign, externally adjusted for spark setting 
while the motor is running. 

Another innovation is the crankcase ven- 
tilation, the air being conducted from two 
crankcase breathers into engine compart- 
ment ventilators which lead outboard. 
Mechanical fuel pumps of revised design 


th ‘‘200’’ has many interesting features. 


is continued in all models of the 
abouts. 


Kermaths for 193¢ 


Since early in 1927 Kermath 
have been developing down dra: 
tion and have given the system 4 
test in actual service. The feature 
in the 1930 line of the 150 L-he 
200 overhead engines. 

The present down draft carbifetor is a 
new Holley model which is equiped with 
backfire arresters approved by thg National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. It h 
designed that it will not increase 
height of the motor. Though its 
have long been recognized, co 
difficulties have heretofore hindere 
ment. These have now been over 
carburetor provides correct mix 
engine speeds, insuring proper px 
under every load. Another feat 
location of the new carburetor, hi 
engine and not in the bilge, givi 
accessibility and safety. 

Another safety factor is provic¢ 
fact that no fuel is supplied when 
is stopped as the fuel supply val 
open until the oil pressure has 
fixed point. If an oil pipe is clog 
oil pressure drops too low, the e 
matically stops. 

A specially designed Delco gerffrator is a 


carbure- 
horough 
included 
and the 


are standard equipment on the 200 h.p. 
Kermath and maintain a maximum capacity 
flow through the higher speed ranges. The 
reverse gear gives 83% speed in reverse. 


New York Office 


The Dart Boat Sales Corp. now has New 
York offices at 17 East 42d St. The repre- 
sentative is H. O. J. Garlock, formerly asso- 
ciated with Garlock & Brewster of Bay 
Shore, L. I. 


Not Just “ Rights and Lefts”’ 


With the growing popularity of twin 
screw installations for even medium sized 
cruisers, the question of the motor becomes 
even more important than it has been in the 
past. The two motors must revolve in oppo- 
site directions and they must be built to 
opposite hands. As there are many more 
single screw than twin screw craft, a motor 
manufacturer’s product has therefore been 
mainly of one type. When twin screws were 
wanted, he made a motor, or a few motors, of 
the opposite hand. Thus each installation 
consisted of a standard motor, say a left 
hand one, and a special right hand machine. 
Many of the parts of this special motor such 
as the camshaft, often a special starter, dis- 
tributor, Bendix, generator, were hand made. 

The new Gray matched unit opposite rota- 
tion eights have done away with this non- 
standard method. Every Gray Eight, whether 
it turns right handed or left handed, uses ex- 
actly the same pistons, camshaft, crankshaft, 
cylinder block, valve mechanism, reverse 
gear, distributor, starter, generator, water 
pump, Bendixdrive, etc. No ‘right’’ or ‘‘left’”’ 
wearing parts are used. In both motors, the 
finest precision and standardization are pre- 
served. Gray matched unit eights are sym- 
metrical in appearance. The same style will 
be available in the new Gray overhead valve 
Model Six-90 which, with the Eights, will be 
displayed at the coming Show. 


A pair of Gray matched unit “Eights’’ for twin screw installation. 

















mq] HE new 1930 Richardson Cruisabouts are 
“ay ieee everything you have dreamed about, and 
Zax Want, in a cruiser. They're 29 feet long, 8 feet 
29) 10 inches beam, 2 feet 4 inches draft and are 
built in three models — the Single Cabin 
Cruisabout, the Double Cabin Cruisabout and the Day 
Cruisabout — each a craft of beauty, speed, quality and 
comfort. FS 

The Single Cabin Cruisabout is a 50/50 day and cruising 
boat. In it you will find a cockpit 10 feet long and a 
luxurious cabin with every accommodation a four 

eople. 
he Double Cabin Cruisabout has berths for four in the 
large main cabin forward, a cockpit large enough for a 
dozen people and a stateroom cabin with berths for two 
at the stern. This Cruisabout is a kitchenette apartment 
especially suited for a family. 

The Day Cruisabout with shelter cabin is the play boat 
of the Richardson fleet — ideal for hunting, swimming, 
fishing, ferry and yacht tending service. It skips over the 
water at 18 real miles an hour when equipped with a 
100 h.p. motor. 

Be sure to inspect the Cruisabouts at Space B-6 at the 
Silver Anniversary Motorboat Show or at the dealers 
listed below. Descriptive catalog ‘‘F-30"’ mailed free on 


request. 


RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC. 
361 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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yw Cruisabouts are displayed by w 


] Bruns-Kimball @ Co., Fifth Avenue and 15th Street, New York 
City; 102 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Volney E. Lacey, 
Charlotte Station, Rochester, N. Y.; Henry Pohl, Inc., On the 
Causeway, Miami, Florida; F. D. Homan, 78 Riverside Avenue, 
} Amityville, L. I., N. Y.; N. J. Shea, 1424 Lauderdale Avenue, 
| Lakewood, Ohio; George Bender, Erie Yacht Club, Erie, Pa.; 


Belle Isle Boat & Engine Co., 8777 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich.; Electric Supply Co., 210 21st Street, Galveston, Texas; 
Walter H. Moreton Corporation, 1043 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, Mass.; A. M. Deering, 1454 Builders Building, Chicago, 
Ill.; T. B. F. Benson, 371 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; 
C. O. Horstman, 813-15 South Washington Street, Peoria, III. 
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How They are Protected from Fire 


ANY of the world’s largest yachts 
are protected against fire by the 
LUX System. Asidefromthe need of guard- 
ing the lives of those on board, the large 
investment represented by these yachts calls 
for the greatest measure of fire protection. 
LUX protection means the same thing 
on a large yacht as on a small one. A pull 
on the LUX Control Handle, and fire— 
no matter how terrific—is out in 10 seconds. 
The LUX installation on the Hi-Esmaro 
protects the engine room, galley and paint 
locker. It consists of cylinders containing 
the LUX gas, piping with outlets in the pro- 
tected spaces and controls located safely 
away from the fire area. 
A few of the other large yachts protect- 


ed by LUX are: 


ALOHA * COLLEEN *« DELPHINE * MIGRANT 
LONE STAR * SAVARONA *« LOTUSLAND 
CUTTY SARK « HAIDA * POULE D’EAU 
NOURMAHAL + VAGABONDIA 


Walter Kidde & Company,Inc. 
140 Cedar Street 
New York 


LUX 


Fire Extinguishing System 
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What I Told My Boys in the Twilight 
(Continued from page 56) 


bound for three years, and before that time had run 
out one neither could make a demand for an increase 
nor to be released. August could see no other way 
than to desert, which he tried to carry out one evening 
a little after seven, while supper was being served in 
the cabin. 

He had fetched his possessions under the forecastle 
head and there made his preparations, unseen by the 
crew who openly must not be aware of his intentions. 
Now the difficulty lay in that no one could pass out 
from the dock with any packages, bags, or chests 
unless there was an attendant along from the captain 
of the ship, or the mate, and such a person it was im- 
possible for him to obtain. So there was nothing for it 
but to put on everything — two or three woolen shirts, 
as many pairs of drawers, stockings and shirts, two pairs 
of trousers, sea boots, and pea-jacket — till it was just 
about nip and tuck for him to scramble over the rail 
and down the sea ladder. I am not altogether sure that 
my eyes were dry when I said goodby to him, but 
accompany him I would not. There was something 
contemptible, I thought, about stealing away in such 
a manner. 

It is quite possible that ‘‘Dutchy,’’ which was one 
of August’s nicknames, might have gotten through 
had it not been for a pair of deck shoes which he could 
not bear to leave behind. These he bore in his hands, 
hoping that he could throw a bluff to the dock police 
that he was carrying them to the cobbler. So he showed 
the shoes and in poor English told the story which he 
had prepared, but it fell flat. The watchmen became 
suspicious, began to examine him more closely, and 
arrived at the conclusion that he was somewhat warmly 
dressed for errand running. Soon afterwards they 
returned aboard with the cavalier, and the end of that 
shore-going was that August was put in irons and lay 
under arrest in a room in the cabin where I was ordered 
to keep an eye on him. 

We sailed a couple of evenings later and he had found 
no opportunity for flight, although he could slip off 
the hand-irons and had hoped for a chance to jump 
ashore on the dock gates when the ship was passing out 
and attention was upon navigation. No, he had to come 
along, and with a pretty future ahead of him — the 
captain’s ill-will, and not a shilling in wages. For that 
was the law regarding would-be deserters. 

So it was south away, and soon we ran into a milder 
climate with easier weather. Sea boots and winter 
clothing were stowed away. Below Madeira we fetched 
the northeast trades, and now we were tearing along 
with all the sail we could carry, down toward the 


equator. 
(To be continued) 


*‘How Much Water Have We?”’ 
(Continued from page 65) 


The log line is continually streamed, engine speeds 
closely watched, courses carefully maintained — in 
fact, every possible care is taken to furnish checks and 
cross-checks on the work in hand. When a survey ship 
has completed mapping a given area, all data is sent to 
Washington where it is plotted. 

That the government’s marine surveyors always play 
safe, is shown by the fact that all charts show depths at 
mean low tide except for Pacific Coast waters, where 
depths at mean lower low are given. 
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This Standardized Boat 





with a Palmer Engine 


At the Motor Boat Show you find the Standardized Boat 
that has been designed and built just for you. You see her 
in your mind’s eye speeding along ... you feel the 
breeze on your face ‘—" 


Yes, she is the ship you want and you can be sure of 
satisfactory performance by specifying and insisting that 
she be equipped with a Palmer Engine and Clutch. The 
builder knows Palmer Engines, and will be glad to accept 


your choice. 





For over thirty-five years Palmer Engines have been 
recognized as the acme of dependability, durability and 
economy in gasoline motors. The line includes the necessary 
type and size for every vessel. There is one that just fits 
the requirements of the boat you have selected. 





PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Ince. 
Cos Cob, Conn. 


The Palmer Line 





Distributors 
Nextel, Va. 7 Biloxi, Miss. YTi— 1-cylinder... 2 h.p. F4 — 4-cylinder ....35 h.p. 
m1. eine & Boat Corp. oan ae PNRI — I-cylinder... 6h.p. F6— 6-cylinder....50 h.p. 

Oregon Marine Supply Co. " 89 Third Ave. between 12th PNR2 — 2-cylinder ...12 h.p. NK2— 2-cylinder.. . .25 h.p. 
Se - b 

gttie. Te=- : . and 13th Sts. PNR3 — 3-cylinder...18 h.p. NK3— 3-cylinder. ...35 h.p. 
Vaan Cc aac Supply Co. Baltimore, Md. PNR4 — 4-cylinder 2h Pp NK4 — 4-cylinder . .. 50 h.p. 

V. M. Dafoe, 1100 Powell St. 514 E. Pratt St. ZR1 —1-cylinder... 7h.p. NK6—6-cylinder .. . .80 h.p. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Philadelphia, Pa. ZR2 — 2-cylind “i 18 h. * Little Huskie — 4-cyl. 

112 South Ocean St. 631 Arch Street — 4-cylinder . -P- 15 h.p. 
Tampa, Fla. Portland, Me. ZR3 — 3-cylinder .. .30 h.p. Power-Boy Six — 6-cyl. 
mx, Whiting St. . a tend ZR4 — 4-cylinder .. .40 h.p. 40 h.p. 

, a. oston, . 
B. E. Schubert, 1008 North — Rapp-Huckins Co. F2— 2-cylinder...18 h.p. P.A.L. —4-cylinder 25 h.p. 
West 8th St. Road 138 Beverly St. F3 — 3-cylinder...25 h.p. Lycoming Straight8. 115 h.p. 


Palmer Brothers Engines, Inc., are the retail distributors for Lycoming Marine Motors 
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WORLD NEWS STORIES OF THE KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT—No. 13 


We Can’t Stay Afloat Much 
Longer t’’ 


N a terrific midnight gale a passenger steamer was 
foundering on Lake Michigan late last October. The 
hold was flooded—the fires out—the ship’s generators 
submerged. Still there was hope—for the small electric 
generating plant, placed above the flooding waters, kept 
the wireless room in constant operation. 

“Come — QUICK — we’re sinking.” Power from the 
1500-watt Kohler Electric Plant placed on board for just 
such emergencies, sent that message crackling through 
the ether. The appeal was answered. Sixty lives were 
saved. 

For five hours the Kohler plant stayed on the job, 
directing rescuers to the scene and furnishing light to 
aid the life-savers. Even when splashed by angry waves, 
the Kohler plant carried on, stopping only when the 
vessel sank. « 


At home on the sea 


Kohler Electric Plants are at home on land or sea. 
Wherever there is a need for unusual electric power you 
will find a Kohler that fits the job, ready to live up to its 
fine reputation for strength and reliability. 

The yachtsman will find a Kohler plant suiied to his 
needs. There are marine models which supply 110-volt 
current without storage batteries or with supplementary 
32-volt current from a starting-lighting battery; or 32- 
voit current alone for battery systems. Mail the coupon 
for detailed information. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


Kohler Co. ol om MA oM ad OWS Bed Séipring Poors 


Founded 1873 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
2 a 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Please send the Kohler Electric Plant catalogue. 


Name Street. 








City 





Use in which interested. 
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The Scharenkreuzer Arrives "Way Down East 
(Continued from page 63) 


drop of water was shipped. Of the entire fleet of some 
95 racing craft, only Commodore Milliken’s 103-foot 
yawl Thistle beat the Valee to the anchorage. 

The final race home next day was again a fluke test — 
a drifting match for nearly three hours, then a sudden 
blow that carried all the boats that held on and refused 
tows into a wild windward race against a swift head 
tide for the last four miles. Luck largely determined 
which boats caught the blow first, but again the ‘‘30’s”’ 
battled right to the finish, stern to bow, with the Valee 
leading, her windward stays gone and the 40-foot stick 
bent like a bow stave. ‘‘S”’ 18 and ‘‘S”’ 17, the latter 
sailed by H. H. Thorndike, finished first and second 
in theclass, and the ‘‘30’s”’ third and fourth, respectively. 
The final score of the first three boats in the class for 
the four races was :“‘S”’ 18, 323; Valee, 292; Aquila, 269. 
The Shad finished in next to last place. 

Before the conclusion of the season we began to solve 
the mysteries of the ‘‘30’s”’ and get their ‘‘feel.’”’ Like- 
wise, they began to attract serious attention from the 
local yachting group, many of whom had a try at one 
or the other. Everyone who inspected the boats agreed 
on their fine lines and exceedingly comfortable arrange- 
ments. A trial further convinced them of their superior 
qualities as racing craft. The universal opinion is that 
they are very fast in proportion to their sail area, sea- 
worthy, easy to handle, stiff in a blow, yet at all times 
as delicate as a fine instrument. Ships to be respected! 

The outcome is that already orders have been placed 
for four exact duplicates to be built this winter in 
Sweden. The new boats go to Samuel W. Morris (for 
his son, Billy Strawbridge), and H. M. Hessenbruch, 
both of Philadelphia; Malcolm Stanley, of Boston; and 
Edsel Ford, of Detroit. So a racing one-design fleet of 
Scharenkreuzers is definitely established Down East, 
and with ships which compel respect. 

Probably the outstanding characteristic of the Swedish 
30-Square-Metres is the fact that they combine superior 
sailing qualities with exceptional comfort both in racing 
and cruising — where the crew lands for the night. I 
add this provision as there are no toilet or galley accom- 
modations on these boats. There are, however, two ex- 
ceptionally comfortable bunks. 

These boats are approximately 40 feet, 6 inches long 
on deck with the beam slightly under seven feet; the 
water line is 26 feet, thus giving long tapering lines with 
a decided overhang fore and aft. And, strange as it may 
seem, there is very little slapping or pounding, even in 
heavy weather; the hulls seem to cut and slide through 
the waves rather than pound. The cockpit is 6 feet 3 by 
334 feet, and has seats on either side and one across aft, 
thus comfortably accommodating from three to six per- 
sons. <\nd right here is one of the special features which 
makes for comfort in ordinary sailing, to wit, the boom 
is ri sged sufficiently high so that when the boat is put 
at vut, it clears the heads of persons sitting in the cock- 
pit and is so short that the after end of the boom passes 
in front of the face of the helmsman seated on the after 
or steering seat. The mast is 40 feet, 6 inches high, 
curved and raked aft. The boat is provided with a for- 
ward cockpit to which there is access through the cabin. 

The details of rigging are exceptionally well thought 
out and are as simple as is possible for a boat of this 
type. The boom is equipped with a roller-reefing gear; 
there are blocks for jigging up the mainsail and jibs; 
and a winch on the after deck for trimming the jib in a 
blow. And, strange as it may seem, this latter equipment 
is absolutely necessary when the wind blows much over 
ten knots. The ship carries approximately 3000 pounds 
of lead as a ballast keel. 
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(7 HE new 34-foot 
Staples Johnson 
MARBLEHEAD _is 

probably the most un- 
usual cruiser now of- 
fered the boating pub- 
lic. A masterpiece of 
marine designing, she 
gives a perfect illusion 
of being many feet 
larger than she actually 
is. Her streamline 


Bow view. Note 
ford cockpit. 
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‘se y Alongside view of the 
va 1930 Marblehead “ 34” 
fi with fishing top. 






Throughout, only the finest materials are 
used. Constructed for year-after-year service 
by a crew of seasoned craftsmen. Tested and 
retested under all conditions of sea and 
speed. Every safety feature is incorporated. 
Every comfort idea used. Altogether the 
most remarkable boat of her type, and 
priced considerably under the present mar- 
ket for 34-footers. 


See the new Staples Johnson MARBLEHEAD 
“34” at the 





hull seems to pull her length out to a good 40 
feet and the cleverness of her planning actu- 
ally does give far greater room, both above 
and below decks, than any boat that comes 
within her dimensional class. 


The after cockpit of this exceptional boat is 
amply large for six to eight people . . . even 
with a foursome duelling through a rubber 
of bridge. Two steps down discloses the 















Shows or 
write us for 
complete il- 
lustrated lit- 
erature. 


Also available in 
Double Cabin 
model having af- 
ter-cabin which is 
an unbelievably 








most spacious cabin ever offered in a boat of 
this size — oversize berths for four — space 
for six to dine in comfort... and a six- 
footer can stand upright without risk. 


The galley vies with the cabin for completeness 
and comfort. Everything you need plus plenty of 
elbow room. Fully equipped toilet and oceans of 
storage space complete the under-deck picture. 


An innovation is a forward cockpit for two 
persons with deep soft-cushioned seats forming a 


water-tight hatch when cockpit is not used. C 









. ¥. Boat Service Corp. 
Clason Point, New York City 585 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


large stateroom. 


HINNON 


STAPLES, JOHNSON & CO. 


424 Pool Street, Biddeford, Maine 


SALES AND SERVICE 
Savace Boat Co., Lrp. 





















IT COSTS LESS TO BUILD BETTER 


BOATS IN MAINE 
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TEL. WALKER 7500 








Immediate Stock Delivery 


EVERDUR SCREWS, BOLTS, NUTS, RODS 


TOBIN BRONZE AND EVERDUR SHAFTING 
_ Copper, Brass, and Bronze 


T. E. CONKLIN BRASS & COPPER CO., inc. 
34-60 Lafayette Street, New York City 


MEMBER COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


Sheets..Rods.. Tubes 




















Fishermen of the Brittany Coast 
(Continued from page 45) 


after seat and pays out the net so that it drifts in a loop 
from the stern. He then throws minced cod liver over the 
stern, and the sardines swarming in get caught in the 
net by the gills. 

Meanwhile, two or three other fellows.are pulling 
away slowly, keeping the boat on the move, occasion- 
ally giving a violent jerk by way of amusement to see if 
they can capsize their companion. Presently the parent 
lugger comes along, the net is hauled and emptied of 
fish, and they tow off to another bit of ground. 

It is true that the luggers from Audierne have now 
caught the engine disease. I sympathize with them 
slightly, for Audierne is a poisonous place, with a long 
narrow entrance through which a four-knot tide habit- 
ually runs. It dries out at low tide and has a bad bar at 
the entrance. 

Concarneau is the next port with a large fleet similar 
to that of Audierne. The average length is 28 or 30 
feet over all. The coast from here on is very interesting. 
There are a series of tiny little ports, mere havens in the 
coast line, each of which has its little fleet of ten or more 
luggers. Each little port is complete with its jetties, and 
two trim lighthouses act as leading marks by day and 
lights by night. There is one place, for. instance, which 
has a small anchorage protected by a breakwater; one 
boat of about 40 feet could lie afloat here in ten feet of 
water at low tide. Higher up the inlet ‘is a small jetty, 
where ten or fifteen 20-foot luggers lie, and at low tide 
stand on legs. In the morning, with much shouting and 
laughing, these little craft put tosea from their various 
ports, arid before the sun is well up the whole-sea is 
covered with their sharp, dark sails dipping and bowing 


over the swell. If the weather turns bad, they all scurry 
off home and very soon you find yourself deserted on 
the darkening waste of waters. 

The stretch of coast between the Ile de Groix and 
Belle Ile produces a small type with running bowsprit 
and jib. The high steve to the bowsprit gives these craft 
an. impertinent look. Quiberon Bay has a completely 
different type of square-headed lugger. They are quaint 


‘looking craft, resembling some of the small Spanish 


types. The latter are, however, all single-masted. 

A fleet of luggers alongside the Audierne quays pre- 
sents a delightful picture. The boats lie bow to the quay 
and their wells are full of glittering, scintillating sardines. 
Baskets are filled and carried off by the men and their 
women folk to the canning factories, and after the work 


‘is done the men settle down to their evening meal. 


It frequently happens that one meets luggers far 
from their registered port. These have voyaged around 
the coast, by way of change, thinking to try their luck 
elsewhere. We once came across a lugger north of Ushant; 
she was 24 feet over all and had a crew of five men. They 
were sailing from Roscoff to their home port of Concar- 
neau. She was decked over, but on account of her high 
bulwarks and light displacement there was not much 
more than two and one-half to three feet head room be- 
low, and the men admitted that they went below only 
to lie down and sleep. 

This rugged coast is the last stronghold of sail in 
Western Europe. You will see more sail here in one day 
than in three weeks on the English coast. At present 
the Breton is a happy fellow leading a simple life, but 
the marine engine salesman is already beginning his 
attack. In a few years’ time these simple folk will be 
paying off instalments on machines, and there will be 
but few of the old sailing fleet left. 








WILEY°’S MARYLAND BUILT CRUISERS 


WE are ideally equipped for designing and building cruisers 
and houseboats to meet your personal requirements at rea- 
sonable prices. For example we suggest: 

Fifty-foot Houseboat Cruiser: 150 H. 


P. Lathrop Engine $13,500. Complete 
in every detail. 


Forty-One-Ft. Bridge Deck Cruiser: 
Single Screw; $9,000. Twin Screw 
$10,500. Complete with full equip- 


ment. 





Our boats are substantially constructed of selected materials by 
skilled men. Submit your ideas to us for quotations, or write for 
further details on our boats. 


RALPH H. WILEY, M.E., OXFORD, MARYLAND 





Our forty-one foot fisherman, speed 18 m.p.h. 
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. | “AIL 1930 Sea Lyons will have 
TOBIN BRONZE 


° 9 
HOWARD W. LYON Shafting 























Be wien BRONZE Shafting has given complete satis- 
faction in Sea Lyons owned by such men as: 


John McEntee Bowman, New York, N. Y. 
Major H.O. D. Segrave, London,England 
Sherman M. Fairchild, New York, N. Y. 
Sailing W. Baruch, New York, N. Y. 








Caleb S. Bragg, New York, N. Y. 
Lawrence P. Fisher, Detroit, Mich. 

W.K. Vanderbilt, New York, N. Y. 
Igor Sikorsky, New York, N. Y. 





Consequently, we have decided to use this metal for 


shafting in all of our 1930 models”. 
Howard W. Lyon 


Madesolely by the American BrassCompany, TOBIN BRONZE* 
is furnished in trade-marked sheets, rods, tubing, and turned 
and specially straightened shafting. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


a ANACON D A Cop PER 
BRASS “4 BRONZE 
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LIGHTEST MARINE 
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Yachtsmen who are famil- 
iar with marine motors 
already understand that 
Diesels are not only far 
more economical in oper- 
ation than gasoline en- 
gines, but that they are the 
most fool-proof and fire- 
safe power units known. 
q These yachtsmen will 
be interested to learn that 
the same engineering or- 
ganization which designed 
the MAYBACH ENGINES 
used in the famous GRAF-ZEPPELIN now offers a series 
of DIESEL ENGINES which are already establishing 
totally new standards in the powering of motor craft 
throughout the world. q These MAYBACH MARINE 
DIESELS are the lightest weight engines per horse- 
power: comparatively small dimensions permit instal- 
lation in boats as small as 45 feet; cost of operation 
is about one-third that of gasoline engines of similar 
ratings and their many refinements including vibra- 
tionless operation, reverse reduction gear (exclusive 
MAYBACH Patent) and bridge control make them un- 
questionably the outstanding engines in their specific 
field. q Probably not more than thirty of these engines 
will be available for American installation next sea- 
son. If you cannot visit our New York Headquarters, 
write us for the MAYBACH BOOK on DIESEL ENGINES. 





The 80-foot Moano I owned 
by John W. Anderson of 
Detroit... Powered by two150 
h. p. MAYBACH DIESELS... 
now concluding her «econd 
season of continuous service, 


578 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


F.W.vonMEISTER 


General bein 
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The Building of Hotspur 
(Continued from page 68) 


redrawn to these changes and another model was made. 
This model, we concluded, was about right, and the 
work on the actual boat went ahead. 

It did not proceed without frequent discussions be- 
tween designer and builder, to which I was often an 
interested, though unimportant party. If, occasionally, 
I offered a suggestion it was dismissed by either Linton 
or Casey with the remark that as I was only the owner 
my opinions did not matter. If I insisted on making my- 
self heard I was quieted with the threat that either or 
both of them would buy the boat if I did not like her. 
Never before in the history of boat-building, I imagine, 
have designer and builder kept the owner so effica- 
ciously in his place. 

These discussions, as I recall them, generally related 
to scantlings — a factor of building which is almost as 
mysterious to me as the buttock lines. Rigg is a great be- 
liever in a light boat strongly built and Casey is even 
more so. Their differences were of degree rather than of 
kind. When it was finally concluded that the two of them 
were able to agree on only one subject — liquor — the 
original specifications were adhered to. 

Hotspur's frames are of seasoned white oak, spaced 
9 inches, molded and sided 11% inches at the head, in- 
creasing both ways 1/16 inch per foot to the heel, and 
boxed into the keel. Her main deck beams are moulded 
21% inches, sided 244 inches, and spaced 9 inches, and 
her auxiliary beams have a molding of 2 inches and a 
siding of 114 inches. The pianking is dressed to one 
inch, and the deck is of 14% by 1%-inch white cedar, 
canvas-covered. 

Having occupied the humble réle of spectator during 
the designing and building of Hotspur, it is now time 
that I assert my independence and tell what I was 
looking for in the way of a small cruiser. I have already 
said that I wanted her to point high and sail where she 
looked. I am such a recent convert to this matter of 
speed in a cruising boat that I am apt to become offen- 
sive before I have done. How cruising yachtsmen can be 
content to sail ‘‘comfortably” in their family cruising 
boats is more than I can see. Is it any comfort to them 
to watch fleeter boats overtake them, sailing a point 
closer to the wind than they can? It certainly was not 
cheering in the Spanish Ocean Race summer before last 
to watch the Nifia ghost by us in a dying wind. We 
knew that our boat was seaworthy and that she could 
run like a fool, and we comforted ourselves by saying 
that if the wind had not come out ahead we would have 
beaten the Nifia by a day. But races are always won on 
windward work, and the day-to-day runs of a cruise 
can be shortened and made more enjoyable by the very 
qualities that make a racer win. 

The small size of Hotspur precluded the double stay- 
sail schooner rig from consideration. Her smallness also 
ruled out the ketch rig, and I was left with the choice of 
yawl, sloop, or cutter. The sloop was eliminated be- 
cause for long cruising I wanted double headsails and, 
particularly, a staysail to lie to under. As between 
yaw] and cutter, I chose the latter for two reasons. One, 
because I once took a short sail in a Colin Archer cutter 
in lumpy English waters and was amazed to see her tack 
through eight points — the other, because I wanted to 
become familiar with the cutter rig. 

My cruiser’s type having been disposed of, Rigg ven- 
tured to oblige me by providing a hull that would be fast 
and yet seaworthy; easy in her motion and yet able to 
look a sea in the eye without settling back to think it 
over; stiff after her lee deck was well under and yet ten- 
der enough to let me know that I was sailing and not 

(Continued on page 106) 
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The 45 foot twin screw Seagull Custom-Commuter. 


MS tinguished 





COMMUTER MODELS~ 








The new 39 foot Robinson Seagull Sport Sedan with 
forward open riding cockpit and bridge deck controls. 
Complete cruising accommodations for four. 


The 40 foot Robinson Seagull Speed Cruiser is available 
with both single and twin screw power. Speeds up to 
35 miles per hour. 





—— 


The Seagull 39 foot Sedan Cruiser isa De Luxe model 
with galley, toilet, lockers and four pullman berths, in- 
cluding spacious after cockpit. A 32 mile boat for 
twenty passengers. 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENDS OF 
GREATER SPEEDS AND COMPLETE 
CRUISING LUXURIES 


The new Robinson Seagull Sedan Cruisers and Custom-Com- 
muters provide a tangible evidence of the dependability and smart 
performance—beauty and real quality which experience and mod- 
ern design now affords the boat owner. No other builder in America 
specializes to the degree which the Robinson organization has done 
in offering so many handsome and distinguished all-mahogany 
speed cruisers and commuters. A definite ideal also exists on the 
part of the Robinson personnel of designers and builders to create 
an unassailable standard of custom completeness. This genuine 
standard for value has been repeatedly acknowledged by owners 
who could afford a boat of any price. You may be sure that any 
one of the four Robinson Seagull models will provide you more 
than ordinary performance—more than the usual seaworthiness, 


dependability and fleet commuting speeds. 


ON DISPLAY AT NEW YORK MOTOR BOAT SHOW 
JANUARY 17th - 25th 


ROBINSON MARINE CONSTRUCTION 


COMPANY 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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At the Show 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 


“BLUE 
eACKET’ 


Cwith a sweetheart 
ims Cvery port) 


A high-quality marine motor, 
entirely new in design, light in 
weight and husky in power, to 
give the pleasures and advan- 
tages of inboard motor boating 
to all users of small runabouts. 


Also 


Radical new improvements through- 
out the famous Universal Line. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
Dept. Y-1 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


New York London Showroom: 
Showroom: 22 George Street, 
44 Warren Street Hanover Square West 


NOT CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER FIRM USING THE NAME “UNIVERSAL” 
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UNIVERSAL 


MARINE MOTORS 
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The Building of Hotspur 

(Continued from page 100) 
motor boating. I also requested a long, rather straight 
keel with short ends so that the boat could be safely 
cradled and economically freighted if it were desired to 
ship her anywhere on the deck of a steamer. 

Strange though it may seem, the designer has been 
successful in these somewhat diverse objectives. When, 
recently, I asked him for the secret of his success he re- 
luctantly informed me that the center of buoyancy, 
center of effort, and center of lead on keel all coincide 
with the center of the boat itself —i.e., the center of 
the water line — while the center of lateral resistance is 
inches aft of all these. He also admits that Hotspur has a 
Midship Section (capital ‘‘M,”’ capital ‘‘S”’) which, in 
Casey’s opinion, is the sine qua non of a boat. For more 
specific details of the design, the reader is referred to 
the lines, published herewith. 

In a subsequent article I shall tell something of how 
Hotspur performed at sea and on the Sound, after a 
summer’s hard use, during which she cruised and raced 
extensively. 





Some Experiences with a Motor Sailer 
(Continued from page 57) 

My wife and I cruised to Camden, Maine, and the 
Murre seemed the easiest boat that I have ever had to 
work. Our best run was from Northeast Harbor to East 
Quoddy, a distance of about 88 nautical miles, which 


Top view of anchor boomkin. 


was done in nine hours under power and sail, with a 
brisk northwest breeze and a fair tide most of the way. 

There are a number of details which have worked out 
quite successfully, the ground tackle particularly. We 
have two anchors, of the old-fashioned type, 35 and 52 
pounds respectively. With the larger anchor is used 40 
fathoms of 5/6-inch galvanized chain with a neat 
little windlass obtained in Scotland. This windlass has a 
wildcat operated by two cranks through gearing of about 
8 to 1. It takes the chain on one side and the rope (40 
fathoms of whale line, from New Bedford) on the other. 

Mr. Osborne contrived an ingenious removable boom- 
kin with a galvanized iron sheave on the outer end. The 
boomkin has a notch on its inner end which fits against 
the windlass, and the forward part rests between the 
stem and a chock without any other fastening. The 
sheave projects about nine inches forward of the boat, 
and the anchor can be raised clear of the stem and 
hoisted inboard by means of the jib halliards. This has 
worked very well. 

Another useful fixture is the gallows frame. This is 
made of a piece of native cedar, supported by 14-inch 
brass pipe, on brass screw sockets. The brass pipes are 
reinforced inside by a size smaller iron pipe. This makes 
a strong and neat arrangement, which has given no 
trouble. 
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A Princety New Cruiser 


Mahogany Bag bridge deck 


Two double cabins oe After cockpit 


Double planked One man control 
Two 180 horse power each, Accommodations for one 
Speedway engines or two in crew 


20 miles cruising speed 


Forty-five years experience in Marine designing and 
engineering insures faultless Construction, Completeness 
in equipment and distinctive in finish. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK 


v 


SEE IT AT THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY OF THE 


NEW YORK MOTOR BOAT SHOW 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE — JANUARY 17th-asth 
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In 1855, in a little shipyard at Mystic, Connecticut, was built and 
launched an American clipper ship named for our illustri- 
ous President, ‘‘Andrew Jackson.”’ To the glory of these 
shipbuilders in 1860 she wrested the speed championship 
from the “Flying Cloud” in a race from New York to San 
Francisco around Cape Horn, making the run in 89 days 
and 4 hours, or 4 hours faster than the record of her fleet 
rival. 


Today, seventy years later, in this same yard are being built SEVEN 
SEAS CRUISERS, the last word in motor yacht luxury, 
speed and comfort. Fifty feet overall, individually decorated 
by grace of Joseph Urban, and powered with twin Sterling 
Engines, these SEVEN SEAS CRUISERS are the proud work 
of the skilled craftsmen whose forefathers gave us the 
“Andrew Jackson’? and other famous Mystic ships. A 
product of the ALMAC YACHT CORPORATION, Louis O. 
Macloon, President. Inspection at the plant or correspond- 
ence invited. One of these SEVEN SEAS CRUISERS will be 
ready for delivery in Southern waters during February. 


Note—Painting by Lars Thorsen, celebrated marine artist of Mystic. 
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Across the Atlantic in Carlsark 
(Continued from page 61) 


In his ‘‘Across the Atlantic in Sea Bird,” the late 
Captain Day mentioned seeing broken patches of water 
in mid-ocean, which meant to him that there was 
shallow water. We, too, saw these and remembered his 
reference. 

All eyes strained for land as we neared Flores. Why 
was it necessary for those cloud banks to hover around 
the horizon? The skipper, at the tiller while the rest 
were below eating, made the landfall perfectly. Flores 
was directly off the port bow. It was visible only above 
the cloud banks, and we were very near. Shortly Corvo 
loomed out of the mist off to the north. Nearing Flores 
we bore up so as to pass to the southward. In the twi- 
light, for one brief moment, the sombre blue of the 
peak gave way to gold-spattered landscape as the sun 
bade us good night. Up in the high altitudes there 
flashed a picture of fanciful farms, with snow white 
houses and red tile roofs. As quickly it faded away, and 
the powerful lighthouse on the southwest headland 
flashed warning and welcome. 

As we approached Flores, the wind became broken 
and irregular. When the light was abeam it expired 
altogether. Out came the sash cord and halliard, and the 
motor spun into action. That night we drove Carlsark 
for all she was worth, with power and sail, for on the 
morrow we must arrive at Fayal, a 140-mile run. 
Rummler spied Fayal early in the evening. Can we 
ever forget his shout of joy? I had paraphrased Sir 
Francis Drake’s speech, “‘A silver chain to him who 
first sights the treasure ship!’’ And so to Weagant, as 
the first to sight land, I had to surrender my best pipe, 
in lieu of the jewelry, and a lot more useful here. 
Approaching Fayal, we could not make out Pico, and 
so thought it best to anchor at Castello Branco, there 
to await the day. 

Castello Branco is Portuguese for ‘‘ White Castle.” 
It is a gray rock headland, contrasting with the volcanic 
lava of the rest of the island. Beneath it we spent the 
night — and what a night! Rookeries of sea birds 
croaked until long after a respectable bed time. Strong 
gusts of wind off the hills brought the most wonderful 
fragrance from the island, as of fruit trees in blossom. 
I can best describe it by saying that the odor was a 
warm Southern European aroma, suggestive of a de- 
lightful and easy going land, as proved to be the case 
when we had a look at Fayal. 

Sunday morning we cleaned ship, preparing to enter 
Horta in perfect order. Once clean, up came the anchor 
— or rather, we tried to haul it up. But it was fast in a 
pile of rocks, as we could see through the clear water. 
In no time at all we had a crowd of fishermen all around 
us, in their boats and ours, all trying to help us raise it, 
and talking in Portuguese and sign language. We spoke 
only English, French, German, and Spanish, so it 
might as well have been Chinese. Finally the rope 
parted, throwing us and our helpers into a confused 
tangle of arms and legs on the deck. Now our labors 
were over. How was that for a trip — across the At- 
lantic without damage, but we needs must blow out a 
sail in the St. Lawrence (our only storm) and lose a 
good 150-pound anchor at our destination? 

Under power we approached Horta Harbor. Far 
above us loomed Pico, marvelous in its mysterious blue 
and the highest point in the Azores. Between the two 
islands was a terrific tide which our little motor could 
not buck, so it was under sail and power that we crept 
along into the harbor, tying up to the large mooring 
buoy at 2:00 p.m., August 4th. The pilot who took us 
in had been stationed at Madeira when the boat made 
her crossing in 1923, and remembered her well. Very 
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THE SET 


consists of 1 scarf, 8 doi- 
lies and 8 napkins 


$32.50 


Luncheon 


Set 
newest im- 


portation offers bright 
nosegays of wild flowers, 
in natural colors*, upon 
a ground of especially 


fine linen. 


If you are in southern 
woters this winter, you'll 
need this set. Or, if your 
craft is snug in some 
northern yard, prove to 
your wife that you do 
appreciate your home a 
little, by gladdening her 
heart with this cheerful 


Luncheon Set. 


*Colors are guar- 
anteed absolutely 
fast. 


SSE. 


750 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO—478 POST STREET 




















ImporTANT 
NOTICE 


We have the honor to announce that 
Cliff S. Hadley, nationally known 
designer of speedboats, has consented 
to be at our Booth, No. 87-88, during 
the entire period of the N. Y. Motor 
Boat Show, January 17-25, where 
he may be consulted on all motor 
boat problems, any day between the 
hours of 2 and Io P.M. 


As Mr. Hadley has been designing 
and building runabouts and hydro- 
planes for the past eighteen years, he 
is exceptionally well qualified to give 
expert advice. 


He was the designer and builder of 
Buckeye II, winner of the cup given 
by President Machado of Cuba, at 
the Havana races, March 31, 1929; 
his hydroplanes won first, second, 
third and fourth place at the Albany 
races, July 4, and at the Red Bank 
races in August last, Hadley designed 
’planes won first, second and third 
place in the Gold Cup 151 Class. In 
fact, Hadley craft are consistent 
winners. 


This is an unusual opportunity which 
we offer you, free of charge, to secure 
expert advice on any of your boat 
problems. 


Mr. Hadley may be consulted, during 
the Show, on/y at our Booth, No. 
87-88, Third Floor, Grand Central 
Palace, Lexington Ave. & 46th St., 
New York City. 


Indiana Quartered Oak Co. 
225 East Ave., Long Island City 


Build with Philippine INDOAKO Wood 


“Best for Boats” 
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courteously, all port dues and pilotage charges were 
omitted by the officials at Horta. Next came the port 
doctor and the customs officer, and then all the local 
sportsmen who could crowd aboard. At Horta there is 
a fine active club which takes care of yachting matters, 
the Fayal Sport Club (they use the English term). 
We saw several members of the club sailing around in 
their trim craft, like the 14-foot international dinghies, 
gaff-rigged, and with no centerboard, “Les petites 
canots.”’ 

We stayed in Horta three days. During that time we 
were taken all around the island and introduced to 
some good Portuguese cooking. Many things in the island 


The captain of the Cap Pilae returns to his ship. 


are in reverse order, to our minds, but Fayal and Horta 
are lovely spots — a sort of a garden paradise in the 
Atlantic. The picture from the harbor is especially de- 
lightful, with the snow white walls of lava rock, white- 
washed, and the red tile roofs. Over the hills are visible 
many thin lines of blue, for the blue hortensias grow 
wild here and have given the name to the town of Horta. 
Leaving Horta at noon, August 7th, it was necessary 
to tack out of the harbor. Many local sail boats were 
going out also. The photograph we took shows one of 
them, just preceding us, carrying laborers to Pico. 
When she tacked, being slow in stays, four stalwart 
Portuguese sailors had to man the bow sweeps to bring 
her about..I saw one of these craft the day before, going 
out of the harbor to Pico, with the sails furled, the 
Diesel engine chugging regularly, and with an American 
automobile as a deck load. The old world meets the 
new! We had provisioned at Horta for a run to Gibral- 
tar and our spirits ran to a high pitch. It was a glorious 
day, with Pico now snowy with the cumulus clouds, 
and deeper blue than ever, the lower parts green and 
volcanic reddish brown. Every ripple on the water 
sparkled, and behind the dazzling waters shone the 
roofs and walls of Horta. Pico is the barometer of the 
islands. Pico clear is good weather. Pico clouded is bad 
weather. 

Going out between Pico and San Jorge it was neces- 
sary to use both power and sail on account of the head 
winds. Getting clear of the land, at the eastern end of 
Pico, we struck squalls and rain. Once clear, the winds 
were light easterly, just our worst condition for sailing. 
It was motor on and motor off, as judgment demanded. 
On the morning of August 9th, San Miguel loomed off 
the port bow. Our gasoline supply was pretty low, and 
we shut off the motor and sailed for the rest of the day. 
Rummler wanted to go ashore to see Ponta del Gada. 
He saw it without the trouble of the trip. The entire day 
we drifted along the south shore, trying to make some 
headway against the abominable head winds, and we 
all of us had a good look at the town. 

Towards evening we managed to get clear of San 
Miguel. Still the wind continued easterly, making our 
best course northeast. 

The head wind seemed to kill everyone’s ambition. 
Luckily the ship steered herself well. Oh, for a shift of 
wind! Our only amusement was playing on the con- 
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With its engine humming quietly and without effort the 
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Cooper-Bessemer diesel powered yacht glides gracefully 
through the water—smooth as a gull in flight. On deck 
or in the staterooms, you would never realize that a 
powerful engine is driving the ship, so noiseless and 
vibrationless is Cooper-Bessemer's performance. >>» 


THE COOPER-BESSEMER CORPORATION 


General Diesel Sales Offices; 25 West 43rd Street, Suite 301, New York City 
Special Yacht Representalive: EARL H. CROFT, 25 W. 43rd Street, New York City 


COOPIEIR- BIES SIEMIEIR 


DIESEL MARINE ENGINES 
‘POWERING AMERICA’S FINEST YACHTS* 
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_— all the sleek beauties that await your inspection 
at the Motor Boat Show, you will find that again the 
runabouts from the Gar Wood shops will command your 
deepest admiration. 


Ordinarily, nothing is so static, so stolid as a boat on a dis- 
play stand. But you can not look at these new Gar Wood 
models, high and dry on the Palace floor, and avoid the 
feeling that they are poised for flight. There's tangible 
promise of that elation awaiting you when this shining, 
sweetly turned vessel finds her element, when you slip into 
her deep cushions, take the wheel in your lap and let her 
show you what a boat can be! 7 


These 1930 Gar Wood modeis represent so many improve- 
ments, so many new ideas both great and small, that you 
really must come to the Show and see them for yourself. 
But, if you can't make it, we arrange by means of the 
coupon below to bring the Show to you. 


Ten New Models—30-55 m.p.h., $3,150- $12,950 


GAR WOOD Inc 


THE GREATEST NAME er 4N MOTORBOATING 











415 Connecticut Ave, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


1860 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 





Gar Wood, Inc., 415 Connecticut Ave., Detroit, Mich. tad 
Gentlemen: —! shall be glad to have your booklet on the 1930 Gar 
Wood Boats—without obligation, of course. 

Name 
Street or R.F.D 


City or County 
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certina, or with our recently acquired mascot, a little 
gray handful of a kitten, a gift of Dr. Medeiros, port 
doctor at Horta, who found him for us before “‘ Cheerio”’ 
learned to speak Portuguese. When we slept too late, 
he would bite our ears and toes, and yowl for his evap- 
orated milk and water. He was the life of the party for 
a long time. 

The ‘“‘shanghai’’ had taken all of us totally unawares, 
and, as I had to get back to New York for urgent 
reasons, we agreed that I should go on to Gibraltar, 
and there take a steamer home. But these head winds 
began to bring the deadline close, and I wondered when 
I would get back. My shipmates suggested putting me 
aboard a ship at sea — a novel scheme. 

Our supplies were ample to go on to Gibraltar, as we 
planned, but now it seemed as if we were headed straight 
for England. The skipper said we’d probably make 
Lisbon. Still that easterly continued — beautiful days 
and no prpgress. During my watch I would often box 
the compass with the ship, looking for a breeze. At last, 
at noon, August 13th, the wind commenced to shift to 
the north. Our spirits rose correspondingly. But it was not 
for long that I enjoyed it, for at 6:00 P.M., the Prince 
Liner, Javanese Prince, came over to see what such a 
small boat was doing out on the Atlantic. We hailed her, 
but she could not make out what we wanted and turned 
around to investigate. Weagant rowed me over, and 
they put a ladder over the side for me. So I came home 
as a passenger. 

The spot where I transferred was about 200 miles 
northeast of San Miguel. The captain told me that the 
Carlsark would not make Lisbon, in his estimation, on 
account of the stiff Portuguese Trades. He was right, 
too, for on the day after I arrived at Brooklyn, the 
Carlsark arrived at Cadiz, Spain. 

The Javanese Prince is a Diesel “round the world”’ 
freighter, making the trip in three months and eighteen 
days. She was a day late when she picked me up. She 
was late and we were off our course, and it was a stroke 
of luck that she happened along. A freighter is not the 
vessel for pleasant social times and deck sports, but 
there is plenty of time for reading, writing, and medita- 
tion. The trip was delightful, and the change from the 
small boat to the big vessel was not bad. And, do you 
know, I really missed the motion of the Carlsark a lot! 


The Bubble Sextant for Yacht Use 
(Continued from page 71) 


work and lay down a line of position in two or three 
minutes, the work with a bubble sextant should not be 
difficult. Also, if the fast methods designed for air work, 
the Star Altitude Curves, and the pre-computed alti- 
tudes, be utilized, the work should not be difficult. 
Perhaps the greatest saving of all is in the use of the new 
second setting navigation watches which provide the 
exact second of either Greenwich civil, or Greenwich 
sidereal time, by using two watches. 

In the illustration of the work of the sights mentioned 
above, a portion of the navigation chart is shown, to- 
gether with the calculations necessary for working the 
lines of position. The abbreviated form was possible 
because the second setting watch was used, giving the 
GCT at once. The Line of Position Book was used in 
working the lines of position. 

In these sights it will be seen that the average error 
for the four sights was 3.1 miles, the greatest being 4.7 
miles and the smallest 1.8 miles. The lines of position 
on the chart show the difference in each observation, and 
these sights were taken under the most favorable 
conditions, as previously stated. 
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her the 
small yacht ever built. 


HAT was the order given to ex- 

perts of the Dauntless Shipyard, 
Inc. after this new achievement in 
yachting had been planned. 

The results will be a revelation 
to you! 

Beautiful, long, easy lines; joiner work 
of African mahogany and 100-year old 
walnut; planking of Phillipine Indo- 
ako; fastenings of bronze and copper. 

And as for comfort! Every device 
known to modern naval construction 
has been used to delight the most fas- 
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tidious guest! She is superbly fitted out 
to the last detail, including linen and 
silver. There is hot and cold water 
throughout the ship. Her extra heavy 
construction and triple fire preven- 
tion system exemplify the extreme 
caution taken for your safety. 

With hull and engine beds de- 
signed either for Diesel or gasoline 
power, this remarkably reasonable 
yacht will be on exhibition at the 
Motor Boat Show. 

For further particulars, apply to... 


NCORPORATED 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NAVAL 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone 
VANderbilt 10167 


YACHT 
BROKERS 
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This new speed indicator tells you 
at a glance your speed. 
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It shows your speed under all conditions 
of load, trim, carburetor and spark ad- 
justment, etc. And it helps keep your boat 
up to its greatest efficiency. 


You can install it in a few minutes, in- 
stantly remove it and reinstall it as 
quickly. Trouble-proof, dependable. Once 
you use it you will never go without it. 


NATIONAL MARINE SPEED INDICATORS 


Outboard Models \ R up to 40 m.p.h. 
$15.00 each S up to 60 m.p.h. 


Send today for booklet to The National 
Lock Washer Co., 40 Hermon St., Newark, 
New Jersey. 








Yachting 1-30 
The National Lock Washer Co., 40 Hermon St., Newark, N. J. 


Please send me booklet describing the outboard model of 
your National Marine Speed Indicator. 
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The Cabbage Rose 
(Continued from page 47) 


was sensitive to her helm and never showed any inclina- 
tion to go into stays if her jib sheets were handled with 
intelligence; and, strangest of all, she would go to wind- 
ward with anything in the bay of her displacement. She 
wouldn’t point up with the catboats, but she would foot 
better and get there with them every time. 

Her enemies (and they were few) said she was cranky. 
I preferred to call it temperament. I admit you had to 
sail her all thé time while some of her catboat friends 
would sail themselves. But to those who love the feel 
of an able, lively boat, and have an ear for the song that 
a lap-strake hull sings through the water, I would say 
that the care in handling that the Cabbage Rose de- 
manded brought its own reward. 

These boats are auctioned off by the Coast Guard 
when they are too old to stand the pounding on the 
beach that a surf boat must necessarily undergo. But 
they still have years of use left in them as pleasure craft, 
and as they are too light for the average work boat they 
go cheap. The monetary outlay necessary to complete 
the Cabbage Rose was surprisingly small. The hull cost 
$60; centerboard, mast, gaff, boom, and rudder, com- 
plete, came to about $100; rigging, painting and in- 
cidentals would be hard to figure, as I did a good deal 
of the work myself, but about $50 more should cover 
everything. 


The Perfect Florida Cruise 
(Continued from page 50) 


defended by sand-flies and mosquitoes. Also supper 
time approached, and meals, as I have said, are im- 
portant items in cruising days. So we got aboard and 
‘‘gassed”’ well offshore for another perfect night in this 
small harbor, land-locked by invisible shoals, though 
seemingly open to the great island-dotted expanse of 
Florida Bay. 

The following morning was glorious, and Wabun’s 
whole company was on deck for a fine swim before 
breakfast, in the clear green water, warm and buoyant; 
after which food was no punishment! Then southward 
again, through ‘“‘the Cowpens,” a tiny tide-cut, now 
dredged, formerly the scene of many a desperate struggle 
with shoals, tide and wind. On the surrounding man- 
groves was a goodly show of ‘‘ bosun-birds,’’ cormorants 
and little blue herons — almost a rookery, which greatly 
interested V. Already, with his field glass, he had iden- 
tified more feathered species than most of us thought 
existed in the region, and each day of the cruise added 
to the list until it totaled more than 75. It is certainly 
a liberal education to the layman to travel familiar 
ground with an expert in any branch of its local in- 
terests, whether history, zodlogy or what not, and I 
had a very different concept of the bird life of Florida 
Bay after this trip 

Our next objective was McGinty Key — amazing 
name! This stretch of the keys was very interesting 
cruising ground before the railroad blocked all the in- 
lets with its 30-foot embankment. Between Plantation 
and Umbrella Keys (the latter misnamed Windly’s 
Island on the chart) and again between this and Upper 
Matecumbe, were good cuts to the Hawk Channel, 
full of fish, and in constant use as inlets by turtlers and 
spongers, besides being the only quick access to hurri- 
cane shelter for the schooners of the key plantations, 
which were normally moored on the exposed seafronts 


of the homesteads. 
(To be Continued) 
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GULFPRIDE OIL is daily proving our claim. 
“AMERICA’S FINEST MARINE OIL” 


Its winnings are not confined to nautical events —— many 
aircraft records have been shattered with GULFPRIDE. 
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One trial and you will appreciate GULFPRIDE. Especially 
adaptable to outboard mixtures. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


District Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Louisville, Atlanta, New Orleans, Houston 
Refineries: Philadelphia, Pa.; Bayonne, N. J.; Port Arthur, Texas 
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Here’s the Port of Winter Joy 


PIER attendants are on the jump these days at 
West Palm Beach. When the water calls, men 
want to get going. And scores of yachtsmen and 
boat owners are enjoying the unusual harbor and 
landing facilities of these palm-dotted shores. 
Yacht club, new municipal pier, full facilities — 
all have exerted a hospitable persuasion. And on 
land: Golf, tennis, concerts, radiant social life, 
dancing and public games. In February come the 
harness races and THE Regatta — 8th Annual 
Washington’s Birthday meet, Feb. 21 and 22. Of 
course you will be here then. Why not come now? 


And ask for both the new city booklet, and a 
corking little 20-page booklet about fishing. 
Address O. G. Swinehart, P.O. Drawer B-58 


WEST PALM BEACH, Florida 




















_ JEFFERY'S MARINE GLUE 
‘A 









ae 7 Protection/ | 


of your costly below-deck 
furnishings as well as of 
your peace of mind and 
comfort is assured by the 
use of Jeffery’s No. 1 Yacht 
Glue for paying your 
decks. 






















Three quarters of a 

century of satisfied 

users is its own en- 
dorsement. 







Th fe 
og Jeffery’s Glue = 


Send for free booklet, “‘Marine Glues”’ 
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Up the Great Inlets of the Canadian Northwest 


(Continued from page 43) 


Mr. Hay had told us of an old lumber wharf to which we 
could tie up. So we thought we’d bank on Mr. Hay and 
go ahead. 

By the following evening we were tied up at the 
wharf in the Cove, halfway up Bute Inlet, where we 
were greeted by the sole inhabitant — an old man who 
was left there by the logging company, with two horses, 
to take care of the otherwise deserted property and to 
keep the logging track into the woods clear of under- 
brush. Many miles from the nearest human being, his 
only regular contact with the outside world is when a 
steamer stops there with supplies, once a week. 

On the way up the inlet we began to suspect our 
water supply of being very low, so we picked out a good 
cascade, ran the Colleen up to it, and with the aid of a 
bucket on the end of the boat hook we filled up, while, 
like Jim Bludso, we ‘“‘held her nozzle agin the bank.” 

Bute Inlet, especially at the head, is even more beauti- 
ful than Knight. Snow-capped mountains — with two 
glaciers in plain sight — rise up on three sides — some 
of them over 8,000 feet high. Taking turns rowing, we 
followed along the banks of a glacial river in our tender 
— each turn disclosing new glimpses of mountains, and 
the roar of a waterfall luring us on around “just one 
more bend.”’ 

On the way down the inlet we made a couple of de- 
tours; the first was for a short way into Arran Rapids, 
which, according to our current tables, would be running 
against us into Bute Inlet at about nine knots. We 
figured that since it was against us there would be no 
harm in trying it, as we could get back easily enough. 
As we approached, Webster, who had the helm, caught 
a glimpse of a rather wicked looking whirlpool — with 
plenty of sea room to spare on each side and not too big 
a hole in the middle. Not knowing what would happen 
to us in a whirlpool we thought we’d find out. If we had 
known enough we would have warned the women of the 
party to hang on and stow away the china. The whirl- 
pool hit us with a rush, and over we went on one side and 
then on the other, to the accompaniment of a crash of 
kitchenware. Whereupon we got out of it and at a safe ° 
distance away we went below to see what had happened. 
By the position of tea, toasted corn flakes, etc., on the 
opposite side of the boat in the washroom, as compared 
to their former position back of the stove, we estimated 
that we had gone over at least 50 degrees. 

Our next detour was through “ The Hole in the Wail,” 
which is just what its name implies. Soundings are not 
given on the chart but we had been told that we would 
be all right if we kept in the middle. Through it the tide 
rushes at a great rate for several miles, with the nar- 
rowest part of the hole at the end furthest from Bute 
Inlet. At full speed of ten or eleven knots we were barely 
able to get through — at the narrow end. With the boat 
swaying first to one side and then to the other, and 
dodging large logs shooting through, it was an exciting 
sport. Then we picked a good place to turn around, and 
came rushing back through, accompanied by consider- 
able débris. 

From Bute Inlet back to Vancouver the country 
gradually becomes civilized again. Our last few harbors, 
especially Squirrel Cove and Pender Harbor, were as 
fine as the best on the Maine coast. As we drew up to 
the pier again at Vancouver we all agreed that while the 
pleasures of motor cruising are of a different stamp from 
those of sailing, motor cruising had made a mighty good 
case for itself — especially for a cruise up the great inlets 
of the Canadian Northwest. 
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at the Motor Boat Show 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK 


January 17 to 25 inclusive 





The new Dawn 48 will make her debut. 


She differs from the Dawn 45, which will also be shown, princi= 
pally in the matter of size. Room available through greater 
length has been distributed throughout the plan. The crew's 
quarters are ample fortwo men. The ensgine=room space permits 
the option of sufficient power for better than 20 miles per hour. 


At the Motor Boat Show last year orders were placed for 
the entire production up to July. Boats sold after the show 
were for later delivery. To guard against a similar occurrence 


TWIN-SCREW CRUISERS this year we have doubled our manufacturing facilities . . . 


but you never can tell. Place your order early and be sure of 





those first bright days ... Sailing days this spring. 


DAWN 45-footer DAWN 48-footer Express 
Powered by twin Lathrops, Powered by twin Sterling Petrels, DAWN BOAT CORPORATION 
each 70HP.«Speed14M.P.H. each 150 HP.«Speed 22 M.P.H. Clason Point New York City 


$16,900 afloat at Clason Point $23,800 Established 1906 Tel. Westchester 7000 
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READ WHAT THE 
RED WING 
\\ WARRIOR 4) 
is doing in Maryland 


eed tas ® Inspection on the Theresa S. White. 

“We are surprised at the Warrior’s power and Sea Scouting on Long Island Sound 
smoothness. It drives Mr. Hucke’s 38 x 8; -foot (Continued from page 79) 

boat at better than ‘ S ¢ our, sobbetcar-be . 

rs pat ia “a sige ~~? no i feapte 7 Some of the boys who start as Sea Scouts will follow 
1 x | 2 w hee 1.25 > le expected ° . 

ES 3 oan Gai huéair than & Be nad the sea or sport for the rest of their lives. Some may go 
— rp? eve. ee ee TORRE to Annapolis, or into the merchant marine, and others 
ae “7 a ie ae will take up the study of naval architecture. Who knows 
of mic - placex ; ; ° ° 
Bio “ta sn 2 eaitp but that one of them may, in years to come, sail an 
eee sean | America’s cup defender, or a challenger? 

on tne arrior we Fi 


by other boat 


- *y The Fate of Magic, First Defender of the 
be : America’s Cup 
(Continued from page 70) 
5495 The Warrior, 30-50 H P., complete ‘Recently I saw a former resident of Key West in 
STARTER ee ee eee -_ ron our city, who is a gentleman possessed of good powers of 
RED WING MOTOR CO. motor and generator. Bore 3¥%5". observation and of good judgment. I asked him-if he 
RED WING, MINN stroke 5”. Piston displacement. knew of this old vessel, and he assured me that he knew 
U.S.A 230 cubic inches. ° ~ " 
her intimately. He told of many trips upon her, but the 
thing which was most firmly impressed upon his memory 
was that, with a following wind, running wing and wing, 
she was faster than an express train. All the rumors that 
I have heard about her indicate that, in those waters, 
she was considered a phenomenally fast boat.” 
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very favorable.” 
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Oso IV, An Argentine Power Cruiser 
(Continued from page 73) 


gravity than water and can remain immersed for many 
years, even if unpainted. Also, they cost less than oak. 

The owner tried to find a suitable small Diesel engine 
for power, but could not get one to meet his installation 
requirements, so he put in temporarily a Studebaker 
six-cylinder model with a Joe’s reverse gear. He was 
surprised at its performance, getting a speed'of 8% to 9 
miles at 950 r.p.m. He expects to install a Morse reduc- 
tion gear and larger wheel to improve the speed, but 
eventually, when he finds something to meet his re- 
quirements, he intends to put in a fuel oil engine with 
reverse gear. But this must not be over 84 inches in 
over all length. 





Kept up to daf 
duction of ran; 
newest fuels as and oil, 
the SHIPMAT® line includes 
the proper cooffing equipment 
for modern boa of every type. 


RD FOUNDRY CO. 


MFORD, CONN. 








Outboard profile of Oso IV showing small rig. 
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Five Red Heads for 1930 


Caille motors for 1930 will include five 
models, one Class A, two Class B and two 
Class C. Of the latter, there will be one rac- 
ing motor and one utility motor in each class. 
The Class B and C jobs are of great interest 
as they include electric starters and genera- 
tors at slight extra cost and are equipped 
with centrifugal water pumps. This insures 
proper temperature at all speeds, whether 
idling or with throttle wide open. Cylinders 
are accurately machined and pistons bal- 
anced to insure an even flow of power. 

An interesting feature is the multispeed 


control on the utility models. This gives both. 


slow and high speeds forward, slow speed 
astern and a neutral for starting or idling. 


r 








t 


The Model 50 Caille Red Head is a 1930 
Class C racing motor. 


All are controlled from one fixed position of 
the motor so that the whole machine need 
not be turned around for reversing. Maneu- 
vering is now a simple matter. The center of 
gravity of the new Caille motors is low. 


For Safety 


A fire-fighting device that is a recognized 
standard and one that is extremely efficient 
is the Shur-Stop, a gadget that may be de- 
tached from its hanger and thrown at the 
base of a fire. If the fire occurs in its com- 
partment, it will act automatically and 
smother the blaze quickly. 

A model known as the “Shur-Ex”’ is au- 
tomatic in action and built to withstand 
vibration. With chromium plated casing, it 
makes a handsome fitting. For the average 
boat, the cost of installation is small and the 
protection certain. The liquid is a colorless, 
harmless chemical that is a standard fire- 
fighting material used all over the world. 
It is simple and dependable in operation. 
Pamphlets describing the “Shur-Stop”’ will 
be forwarded upon application to the inter- 
national Fire Equipment Co., West New 
Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Bosch Increases Plant 


Increases in sales have made necessary a 
considerable addition to the plant of the 
American Bosch Magneto Co. The new 
building, on completion, will house the heat 
treating and hardening room, sand blasting 
room, certain store rooms and the shipping 
department. 
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“Barbasol... 


puts me on the Lot at 8!” 


“If I had to coax my beard to come off 
in the old rub-in-and-lather way I’m 
afraid I’d be late on the Lot more often 
than not — and that’s a major crime 
in Movieland! A quick, smooth, sooth- 
ing Barbasol shave enables me to face 
the camera on time and on the top of 
the world so far as my face goes!”’ 


MEN OF THE DAY USE BARBASOL 

































UST try a Barbasol shave tomorrow 

morning! As smoothly as a modern pic- 
ture moves on the screen your razor will 
glide over your facial ups and downs — 
and in less time than it takes to run off a 
hundred feet of film your countenance will 
emerge from its balm-blanket of Barbasol 
fit to face the most critical of close-ups! 


Here’s a bit of Barbasol directing 


Throw away lather-brush and rub-in soap. 

Register Emancipation. 

1. Wet your face (leave it wet). 2. Spread 
on Barbasol (don’t rub in). 3. Wet your 
razor — shave. 

Register Supreme Satisfac- 
tion Business of beaming joy- 
fully as your fingers feel the 
baby-face smoothness of your 
cool, clean-shaven skin! 

Honestly, you won't know 
what an effortless, easy thing 
a shave can be until you've 
tried this most soothing of 
beard-softeners. It is said that 
blades last longer when Bar- 
basol is used. 





JACK HOLT, known and loved by 
millions of movie. fans, comes pretty 
close to being a perfect type of well- 
groomed American manhood. His latest 
release, in case you don't know, is 
“Flight,”’ a Columbia Picture. 





Be fair to your face! Get a big Barbasol 
Tube from your druggist today so as to 
be all set for tomorrow morning's hair- 
harvest. Two generous sizes 35c and 65c. 
The Barbasol Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 





BARBASOL SKIN 
FRESHENER 


Douse it on whenever your 
skin seems a little the worse 
for wear — at once it will feel 
rejuvenated and glowing! 
BARBASOL SKIN RES - 
ENER is new life in liquid 
form for tired-feeling faces 
and bodies. Try it! 
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Burk Joins Johnson 


W. A. Burk has joined Johnson Motor Co. 
as sales manager of the boat division. After 
leaving Toronto University, Mr. Burk spent 
a number of years in the automotive field 
and later became eastern representative of 
Johnson, leaving to become sales manager of 
Sea Sled Corp. Now he is back with the 
Waukegan concern with a fine lot of boats to 
sell. The line includes six craft of which the 
two leaders are the Aquaflyer Runabout 
and the DeLuxe ‘Runabout, both 20-footers 

wered with the Sea Horse 16, 24 or 32. 

he Service Runabout is a V-bottom craft 
18 feet long and 60 inches beam and takes 
the Sea Horse 16 or 32. The 15-foot Utility 
B is V-Bottom and takes the 10, 12 or 16 Sea 
Horse. The Utility A is a round bilge 14- 
footer with either the Sea Horse 3, 4, 10 or 12. 
Last is the 15-foot knockabout, a family and 
utility boat of round bilge model, powered 
with the 3, 4, 10 or 12 motor. 

Johnson motors have several new features 
for 1930, among them an electric self-starter 
and generator, and a new carburetor. 








Gurnet, a 38-foot cruiser owned by C. W. 
Danes, and powered with a 100 h.p. Model 
160 Scripps motor. 


Boston Show 


On February 3, 1930, a sport and boat 
show will open in the Exposition Hall of the 
Boston Garden. Motors of all types, from 
the new high speed outboard to the heavy 
duty Diesel, will be displayed as well as a 
comprehensive exhibit of boats. 

This show is under the auspices of the 
State Department of the American Legion 
and during its continuance the Legion will 
hold its annual ice carnival. Champions in 
every line of sport are to be in attendance. 





Sea Gulls 


Among the boats to be seen at the coming 
New York Show will be the 1930 line of 
Robinson Sea Gull cruisers and commuters. 
These boats will present a combination of 
handsome appearance and fine workman- 
ship, coupled with speed and cruising luxury. 
Included in the Robinson series are the 28- 
foot sedan cruiser, the 40-foot speed cruiser, 
the 39-foot sport sedan and the 45-foot sin- 
gle and double cabin custom commuters. 

peeds of 24 to 32 m.p.h. in the standard 
models may be had and speeds up to 45 
m.p.h. are available in special craft with 
higher powers. Kermath, Sterling and Hall- 
Scott 200 h.p. motors in single and twin 
screw combinations are offered. 











Forhan’s 


... your teeth are only as healthy as your gums 





























Even the healthiest mouth 


can’t afford a cheap 
dentifrice 


T is a high tribute to Forhan’s that people whose teeth are beyond 

the help of ordinary toothpastes employ this finer dentifrice. 

For, as millions know, it gives a double protection. At the same 
time it cleans the teeth, it helps to give the gums the care they need. 

Why, then, should the healthy mouth, the gleaming mouth of youth, 
have less than Forhan’s protection? Isn’t it far better to avoid trouble by 
the help of Forhan’s than to use this dentifrice only after trouble has come? 


Forhan’s was originated by a dentist, R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. He devel- 
oped a preparation which dentists used in the treatment of pyorrhea. 
Then, as a further aid to dentists, he embodied the benefit of this 
preparation in the excellent dentifrice which bears his name. 


When you brush your teeth, simple precau- 
tion urges that you brush them with Forhan’s. 
Used with massage at the time of brushing, it 
helps to restore the glow of health to tender 
gums—aids gums which are firm and sound 
to keep their health throughout the years. 

Forhan’s comes in two sizes—35¢ and 60¢ 
—a few cents a tube more than the ordinary 
toothpaste, and exceedingly well worth it. 
Forhan Company, New York. 


Any mouth rneny. have Pyo re a | 
and at forty the odds piling 
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